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THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


by GASTON MIALARET 


Adapted from a booklet with the same title, pub- 
lished in November 1959 as Vol. IX, No. 9, of 
Unesco’s Education Abstracts series. These valu- 
able abstracts are published every month except 
July and August; an annual subscription costs 
$2.00; 10/-(stg.); 6 new French francs. Professor 
Mialaret teaches at the University of Caen. 


Ti UNIVERSAL IMPORTANCE attached to the teach- 
ing of mathematics needs no stressing today. 

All countries without exception are seeking a 
rational and effective solution to this intricate and 
highly important problem. Present-day civilization 
sets baffling problems for man which now call for 
more than merely verbal solutions; contemporary 
society needs technicians who themselves must be 
grounded in mathematics. The problem is pressing, 
and the great countries in the van of scientific and 
technological progress have made considerable ef- 
forts to promote mathematics teaching. It can be 
safely asserted that on this score all countries in 
the world—from the greatest to the smallest, from 
the most advanced to those regarded as being in 
the development stage—are unanimous. 

There is no question of excising the teaching 
of the humanities from the secondary school cur- 
riculum; what is needed is recognition of the im- 
portant place that must be given to all those 
studies which are the taproot from which the head- 
long progress of modern science and technology 
derives. Literary studies—which we hope will go 
on playing an important part in. our educational 
systems—have failed to provide a solution to the 
vital problems of today—a solution capital for the 
future development of all mankind. The same set 
of problems has produced the same reactions in 
the various countries, which are giving close at- 
tention to scientific teaching and trying to increase 
its scope and effectiveness. It is true to say that 
mathematics teaching has not yet been developed 
to the~full, and that many young people unfor- 
tunately turn aside from mathematics to go in for 
literary subjects, not because of any particular 
gift but merely in order to avoid the troublesome 
consequences of having no so-called “flair” for the 
subject. 
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Mathematics is one of the fields in which the 
clash between two mentalities—two ways of think- 
ing—comes out most-clearly. We are dealing with 
children who have mastered the main rules of so- 
cial conduct at the age of about 10 or 11 and are 
already well adjusted to the world in which they 
live. But no sooner are we accustomed to seeing 
them react in the same way as ourselves than we 
find, when it comes to mathematics lessons, that the 
attunement is suddenly broken. 

What appears self-evident, sometimes easy and 
always logical to us is no longer so for the pupils. 
The teacher, afflicted by “infantile amnesia,” for- 
gets all the difficulties he may once have encountered 
himself and straightway wants to impose his own 
patterns of logical thought on the pupil, to whom 
they are not only dull but pointless. Result: con- 
flict. 

On top of this is the fact that where other sub- 
jects are concerned, such as the mother tongue, 
history and the natural sciences, the difference be- 
tween primary and secondary school instruction is 
merely one of degree. But the foreign languages 
taught in the first year of the secondary school and 
the mathematics taught in the second year are al- 
most entirely new subjects. The difference here is 
“qualitative.” This sharpens the antithesis and 
makes it incumbent on the adult to make allowance 
for the child’s inability to grasp the new concepts. 

In my view, the first thing with mathematics, 
more than with other subjects, is to base teach- 
ing methods on the principle that nothing succeeds 
like success. All too often, the pupils who are weak 
in mathematics are those who have never been 
able to master any of its problems. The situation 
created by having to deal with a mathematical sym- 
bol or problem has a traumatic effect on them, leay- 
ing them with a mental inhibition which amounts 
to a virtual conditioning. Many such pupils acquire 
what is popularly described as a “phobia about 
mathematics” which is the keynote to their be- 
havior throughout their secondary studies. 

It should also be borne in mind that adolescence 
is not a particularly suitable time for purely logical 
studies. Many young people find that mathematics 
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does nothing to meet their emotional needs, be- 
sides which it presents itself as an intrusion by the 
adult in a position to control the pupil’s mental 
activity. 

Again, quite apart from the other factors men- 
tioned, mathematical language creates a feeling 
of insecurity, the main symptoms of which revolve 
around an inhibition rather like the “stage fright” 
felt by certain actors. At about 10 or 12 years 
of age, the child reaches a particular stage in 
the mastery of language and is capable of express- 
ing—albeit clumsily and artlessly—his thoughts 
and feelings. In the first lessons in mathematics, 
there is repeated stress on the need for using new 
formulae—of a strange or incomprehensible kind, 
to say the least (isosceles and equilateral triangles, 
etc.)—and the young pupil comes up against a 
terminology which he is acutely aware of not 
knowing properly or being able to handle with 
sufficient confidence. If the teacher, as so often 
happens, demands near-perfection in the very first 
exercises in mathematics, the pupil is overwhelmed 
by a task which is beyond him—that of thinking 
over the problem and understanding it as a whole 
and at the same time finding suitable verbal form- 
ulae for expressing exactly what he grasps only 
dimly. 

Instead of helping the young pupil, through a 
kind of self-discipline conducive to his psycho- 
logical development, to advance from an overall 
view of the factors involved in the reasoning 
process to an increasingly logical and precise grasp 
of the way these factors dovetail, the teacher 
promptly douses the glimmering light of under- 
standing with a blanket of new terms not properly 
suited to the child’s stage of mental development. 
The formulae used permit only an imperfect ren- 
dering of what the child understands, and the 
result is to set up a discordance. This sense of dis- 
comfort, due to wrong teaching methods, produces 
an inhibition in the child, who ends up by not 
daring to reply to the teacher and lapses into dis- 
concerting silence. For him mathematics has_be- 
come an alien language. 

These special forms of mathematical language 
are partly responsible for another difficulty which 
the teacher’s lack of insight serves to aggravate: 
the establishment of a distinction between “know- 
ing” and “understanding.” All too often, as pointed 
out, the pupils’ minds are enveloped in a verbal 
blanket before they have even managed to ob- 
tain a real grasp of the problem. And for them 
the blanket will become the substance of the lesson, 
and all too often the only thing they will learn will 
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be the words. And even these words, these magic 
formulae, will soon be forgotten if the teacher fails 
to repeat them over and over again. In that case, 
he will find that his pupils, who seemed to have 
understood what he had explained to them and 
had even correctly repeated the demonstration of 
a theorem or the answer to a problem, will a few 
days later be incapable of recapitulating the same 
work or of giving the right answers. 


And so the teacher will lose patience with these 
pupils who cannot rediscover the logical processes 
of reasoning. The result is a conflict between 
teacher and pupils; and it is easy to understand why 
so many adults accuse their former mathematics 
teachers, rightly or wrongly, of not having under- 
stood them, of having driven them too hard, of 
being responsible for their poor showing in mathe- 
matics. There is a crass disparity between the men- 
tal approach of the mathematics teacher who has 
completely assimilated the concepts he is teaching 
and is therefore able to refresh his memory if 
he has forgotten them, and that of the pupil who 
has not yet integrated these concepts into a system 
of though sufficiently well-developed to be able to 
dispense with verbal formulae learned more or less 
by rote. 

Where teacher and pupils have no particular 
liking for each other, the teacher will label them 
complete dunces in the logical sciences, and they, 
for their part, will acquiesce (resignedly or not) 
in his verdict: they have no “flair for geometry” and 
that is all there is to it. And they will compensate 
by convincing themselves of their artistic “superi- 
ority.” Contempt for the natural sciences may thus 
develop among young people while they are still 
in the full process of adolescence. 


Another all too common failing on the part of 
the teacher is omission of certain steps in reasoning 
—the first ones, usually, because they seem so 
easy and obvious to him that he sees no need to 
labor them. The brighter pupils have no trouble 
in filling in the gaps and reconstructing the whole 
chain of reasoning, but the weaker ones get out of 
their depth and never again manage to find their 
feet. 

To take an example, geometry teaching proceeds 
from the assumption that the logical principles on 
which reasoning is based are already implanted 
in the pupil’s mind, whereas what is really needed 
is an attempt, by means of concrete examples, to 
instill and develop those principles, which are 
primordial for any work in mathematics. 


It is no paradox to state that it is mathematics, 
the most logical of all subjects, which calls for the 
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greatest regard by the teacher for the pupils’ psy- 
chological difficulties and affective problems. 

In mathematics, perhaps more than in other sub- 
jects, the role of the teacher is of prime importance. 
The recruitment, training and further training of 
mathematics teachers should be the object of special 
attention and solicitude by the authorities re- 
sponsible for the education of the young. 

Teachers entrusted with the teaching of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools should have studied 
mathematics at a level considerably beyond that 
which they will be required to teach. These studies 
should include not only theoretical mathematics 
but also some applied mathematics, the history of 
mathematical thought, the methodology of mathe- 
matical science and the study of elementary mathe- 
matics considered from a higher point of view. 


Adequate professional and psychological train- 
ing should be regarded as a necessary complement 
of the teacher’s mathematical studies and should be 
based on clear and mature understanding of the 
objectives and principles of humanistic educa- 
tion. It should give emphasis to the structural 
evolution of intelligence in relation to the elabora- 
tion of mathematical thought, and should include 
the relations of the concrete and the abstract in 
such a way as to give a proper place to the meth- 
odology of models in mathematics teaching. The 
prospective teacher should be trained to observe 
and experiment in the teaching of mathematics. 
Above all, he should be interested in adolescents and 
their aspirations and thus enabled to act as their 
leader and guide. 

Care should be taken to ensure that all pupils 
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in the earlier years and the less able pupils in 
the later years are taught by good teachers. 

Mathematics teachers should be in a position to 
keep abreast of modern developments in the theoreti- 
cal mathematical sciences, important present-day 
applications of mathematics and recent advances 
in the teaching of the subject. Steps should be 
taken to facilitate teachers’ further training by 
lectures, vacation courses, seminars, workshops, 
practical courses, publications, etc. 

Suggestions from specialist supervisors and ed- 
ucational advisers and the example of the work 
of experienced teachers are excellent means of 
raising the efficiency of teaching. 

In modern society secondary mathematics teach- 
ers should enjoy the esteem and standing to which 
_ their scientific studies and their vocation entitle 
them. 

The adequate teaching of mathematics being an 
essential part of education in all countries, the 
teaching profession must attract sufficient qualified 
teachers in this subject. This is of special importance 
since an adequate supply of mathematics teachers 
governs the scientific, technical, economic and so- 
cial development of all nations. 

It remains to consider the progress made as 
far as psychological and educational research into 
mathematics teaching is concerned. Three comple- 
mentary developments for promoting teaching effici- 
ency are discernible. There has been a great deal of 
research into the faculties required for assimilating 
mathematics. Factorial analysis methods are very 
often used to single out the component elements 
of the mathematical approach or, to put it more 
simply, of mathematical reasoning. These studies 
are particularly useful and valuable for certain 
selection and guidance tests: there are tests, in fact, 
where the saturation rate for a particular factor is 
fully determined, thus yielding reliable guidance 
data. 

Direct studies of logical reasoning have also been 
made, the best-known author on this subject being 
J. Piaget, whose research provides a picture of the 
successive structures characterizing the adolescent’s 
_ thinking during his early grounding in mathematics. 
Once he becomes capable of formal thinking, he 
has reached a sufficient degree of maturity to be 
able to derive profit from mathematics lessons and 
exercises. s 

Lastly, a new field now beginning to be prospected 
is what we might describe as educational psy- 
chology, since the research being done in that di- 
rection is wholly concentrated on psychological 
problems in relation to applied teaching methods. 
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The laboratory for this research is the classroom 
itself, and the studies bear on the actual methods 
used by the teacher. They take account of the 
entire set of factors whereby the general educational 
process can be described and explained—pupil, 
class, social background, teacher, equipment availa- 
ble to teachers, syllabuses, methods, etc. This tends 
towards a form of experimental teaching perman- 
ently allied with educational practice, the psycho- 
logical data obtained being valid only for the 
school conditions under which they were assembled. 
Promising results may be expected from current 
work, which cetainly provides a line of advance that 
augurs well for mathematics teaching and educa- 
tional psychology research. 


The present status of mathematics teaching in 
general is thus difficult to define with any pre- 
cision, for during this period of swift changes all 
conclusions are hazardous. All we can do is to make 
conjectures on the basis of the major present-day 
trends and the dynamic changes taking place in 
teaching methods. 

Mathematics is being restored to its place of 
honor not only as a tool of intellectual training 
but also as a tool needed by twentieth-century man 
if he is to understand the surrounding world, which 
he must learn to master. Mathematics teaching is 
closely bound up with the progress of modern civili- 
zation and is at the same time undergoing a radical 
change under the impact of the great mathematical 
discoveries. The very content of teaching is in a 
state of flux. 

So far as the pupil himself and his psychological 
problems are concerned, due account is being taken 
of the adolescent’s special difficulties in the intellec- 
tual sphere and also of the other non-intellectual 
factors—the affective and social ones. Mention may 
also be made, in this connection, of research on re- 
education, whose object is to improve all-round 
scholastic results through the application of special 
methods (still being perfected) to intelligent chil- 
dren failing to obtain good results in mathematics. 

In other words, we are now exploring every 
avenue and exploiting every possibility of increas- 
ing mankind’s mathematics potential. But it is to be 
hoped that the added possibilities opened up in the 
field of mathematics and science will not leave man 
stranded, like the sorcerer’s apprentice, with only 
half the knowledge he needs. This development of 
human capital must be for us a means of mastering 
the forces of nature that we are now learning to 
release, and of placing them in the service of man 
so as to make the world a better place for every one 
of us to live in, 


BRINGING HISTORY TO LIFE 


bys NIE SSiUsTn Ee RAINED 


From the December 1959 issue of The BC 
Teacher, published by the British Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Federation. Mr. Sutherland taught in West 
Vancouver schools for several years, and is presently 
on the faculty of a college of education. 


Hy THE TEACHING of history, as in the teaching 
of any other subject, the child must be led to dis- 
cover truth for himself. This is one of the truisms 
of education but one which I think, particularly in 
the teaching of history, is honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. Consider for a 
moment the procedure that is followed in most 
history lessons. The teacher begins the lesson with 
some form of explanation. In the lower grades this 
explanation may take the form of an anecdote or 
story; in the higher grades it tends to become a 
brief lecture. The good teacher intersperses his 
comments with questions and encourages discussion 
of the ideas and problems that he has presented, but 
in the main the process is a telling one. The oral 
part of the lesson is then followed by an exercise 
of some sort. Too often, alas, this exercise takes 
the form of notes which are copied from the black- 
board into the pupils’ notebooks. In better taught 
classes the exercise endeavors to make the pupils 
conjure with the ideas involved and stretches their 
minds and imaginations by leading them to read 
further for information in their texts and in other 
reference books. 

Let me state at this point that I do not quarrel 
with this approach. After all, it has, in the hands of 
able teachers, stimulated an abiding interest in his- 
tory in the minds of countless pupils, including my- 
self, in the past, and will, I hope, continue to do so 
in the precarious future. I do feel, however, that it 
is not the only approach to the teaching of history 
and it could, and should, be supplemented by in- 
troducing the pupils to the very stuff of history, 
its raw materials. The children should be presented 
with these raw materials—the newspapers, the di- 
aries, the letters, the documents, the treaties, the 
constitutions—which the historians study and from 
which they draw their conclusions and derive their 
generalizations. They should study these raw mate- 
rials and duplicate, at their level, the processes 
of the historian. 


Now I am not advocating that we make every 
child his own historian by presenting him with a 
mass of unselected documents from which he 
must arrive at historical truth. As in other sub- 
jects, the pupil must’ be. presented with carefully 
selected documents and guided, and carefully 
euided, in making his discoveries. The important 
point, however, is that they must be his discoveries 
based on his own reading and his own observations. 

This is, after all, what the best teachers do in 
other subjects in our school curriculum. If, for ex- 
ample, in literature the Romantic poets are being 
studied, the teacher does not lecture generally about 
them, nor does he ask his pupils to read critical 
essays on the Romantic poets. He presents them 
with their poems and through a critical reading of 
as many of these poems as is possible, the pupils are 
led to make their own generalizations about these 
poets, based on their own observations and on the 
guidance given by the teacher. In science too, when 
it is well-taught, the pupils make simple experiments 
and arrive at the scientific principles for themselves. 
The descriptive, or passive, approach is avoided in 
these subjects as much as possible, as indeed it is 
in arithmetic and mathematics. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Suppose that you 
want the pupils to understand that in the gold rush 
days of British Columbia, one of the most formida- 
ble problems faced by Governor James Douglas was 
that of maintaining law and order amongst the un- 
ruly miners. You could tell them that the mainte- 
nance of law and order at this time was a difficult 


matter, or you could phrase a question in an ex- | 


ercise which would draw their attention to this typi- 
cal textbook statement: 


The strong stand Douglas took in controlling 
the inrush of population and the equally strong 
stand taken by Judge Begbie in maintaining 
law and order in the mining districts resulted 
in an amazingly law-abiding gold rush. Few 
mining countries can show a better record. 


On the other hand, you could read, or have your 
class read, the following selection from a contem- 
porary diary: 


The frontiersman’s court convened, con- 
sisting of a jury of six men... I was one of 
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the number. The prisoner was brought before 
us. He was unable to give any account of him- 
self, or of his suddenly acquired wealth; in 
fact, he had a sullen hang-dog expression that 
we did not like. After talking the matter over, 
we decided that he had a thiet’s face, anyway, 
and that, if not guilty of this particular theft, 
it was probably because he had not had just 
the right opportunity. We thought he had better 
hang to avoid future complications. As the rope 
was being prepared for the execution, a former 
magistrate of Kamloops, Mr. McLean, appeared 
and demanded an explanation. Mr. Cock gave 
it. To hang a man on that kind of evidence was 
hardly safe, Mr. McLean thought, and he ad- 
vised that we give the prisoner the benefit of 
the doubt. Not being wise to British laws, we 
turned him loose. 


This contemporary record highlights the prob- 
lems in an interesting and amusing fashion and 
should lead to discussion which will make Begbie’s 
and Douglas’ problem vivid and real for the pupils. 


Or take one other example. You want to make 
the point that the lives of those who explored our 
country were arduous in the extreme. What better 
way could you do it than by letting the pupils read 
the following account by Dr. Sparman, the surgeon 
who accompanied Captain Cook? 


Our bread was, and had been for a long time, 
both musty and mouldy, and at the same time 
swarming with two different sorts of little 
brown grubs. . . which either in that state or in 
that of their larvas, or maggots, had nestled 
themselves into every bit of bread that we had, 
so that we could not possibly avoid eating 
them; and they frequently discovered them- 
selves to us, the former by a bitter, the latter 
by a disagreeable, cold taste in the mouth. 
Their maggots were found in such quantities 
in the peasesoup . . . that we could not avoid 


swallowing some of them in every spoonful 
we took . . . By this time the salt-beef had taken 
on such a consistency that the men carved 
tobacco-boxes from it. 


The obvious advantage to this approach is, if 
the documents are well-chosen and appropriate to 
the age of the pupils, that history is brought to 
life and made vivid for them. The cardboard, cut- 
out characters of history become three-dimensional, 
living human beings—their warts are shown. 

There is an additional and equally valuable, if 
less obvious, advantage to a judicious use of this 
approach. Through their own analyses, the pupils 
are made aware of the great difficulties involved in 
arriving at historical truth. They can be presented 
with conflicting accounts of the same event and sift 
and weigh for the part of truth contained in each. 

Through repeated and increasingly difficult exer- 
cises of this sort they are led to question the obvious, 
the superficial, the misinformed or uninformed 
statements they hear on radio and television or read 
in the newspapers. They are led to the stage, the all- 
important stage, of development that has been 
reached by all too few of our school graduates— 
that of thinking critically about the many problems 
of modern society and the multitudinous and often 
unsatisfactory methods that are presented for their 
solution. 

This is, after all, one of the principal functions 
of the school, and responsibility for developing or 
the blame for not developing, this point of view 
rests most heavily on the Social Studies teachers. 
We have succeeded rarely, and lamentably failed too 
often in fulfilling this responsibility in the past. It 
is therefore necessary that we who teach history 
look, as the geographers have recently and so suc- 
cessfully done, at our methods. The wide introduc- 
tion of the document to the history lesson is not 
the panacea for all the ills of our society, nor even 
of the ills of history teaching, but it may be a small 
step in the direction of a solution. 
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TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS 


by HYUNG JIN YOO 


Adapted from the November 1959 issue of 
The New Education, a monthly published in the 
Korean language by the Korean Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. Dr. Yoo teaches at the Sook- 
myung Women’s University. 


Tro AREAS of concern to Korean educators are 
coeducation and the entrance examination to ad- 
vanced schooling. Since tradition weighs heavily 
on both of these issues, their historical backgrounds 
are important. 

Women suffered a great deal of inequality in their 
educational and general status as a result of tradi- 
tional philosophy. The Confucianist attitude to- 
ward women is expressed in the saying, “Don’t let 
them know, let them follow.” Korean women were 
instructed to practice obedience to parents when 
young, to husband when married, and to sons when 
old. The highest value for Korean women was to 
become hyonmo yangeho, a wise mother and a good 
wife. 

Under these circumstances, women endured a 
restricted life. Female members of the family were 
not expected to be seen by outsiders.. A familiar 
saying has it that “on reaching the age of seven, 
boys and girls are not supposed to stay together.” 

This being the case, even though the desirability 
of coeducation is recognized by many educators 
in this country, it rarely exists on the secondary 
level except in some country districts and in a few 
experimental schools attached to a college of educa- 
tion. The 18 teacher-training schools include both 
sexes in the same school, but most of these institu- 
tions are coeducational in name only, since boys and 
girls study in separate classes. 

Even on the college level, coeducation is not wide- 
spread because many college girls and their parents 
still prefer institutions for women only. A number 
of colleges and universities are coeducational, but 
women students constitute only a small fraction of 
the total enrollment. For example, at Yonsei, a lead- 
ing coeducational university, the ratio of men to 
women is ten to one. 

Compulsory education extends only through 
Grade Six. Many parents cannot afford to pay the 
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fees required for secondary education; if the family 
cannot afford a secondary education for all the chil- 
dren, the sons are given priority even if daughters 
excel in scholastic ability. 

Of the 1,034 middle schools in Korea, 890 are 
for boys and only 144 for girls, And of the 15 uni- 
versities, 34 colleges, and seven junior colleges, 
there are only two universities, two colleges, and 
four junior colleges for women alone. 

One of the basic problems in Korean education, 
therefore, is the upward extension of educational 
opportunities for women. 

As for the examination system, its history in 
Korea is a long one. Kwa-ko, or the civil service 
examination in Korea, became effective in 958 A.D.., 
when the Chinese scholar, Shuang Chi, recom- 
mended that the government establish a system sim- 
ilar to the one that prevailed in China. From that 
time on, the selection of men for public office was 
based mainly on this system. 

Literary education became the exclusive yardstick 
of social prestige. The system certainly provided 
motivation for study since it was the prerequisite 
for rising to positions of leadership. 

However, looking at the other side of the coin, 
it had distinctly unfavorable effects on the social 
and intellectual advancement of the nation. It pro- 
vided false motivations for study. The nature of 
these motivations is revealed in the aphorism, “From 
the book, spring the thousand sacks of rice, and 
in it stands the golden mansion. And through the 
book you will obtain a girl with a face like a jewel, 
pompous carriage, and a mighty bow and arrows.” 
Successful passing of the examination led to the 
attainment of prestige, power and even wealth, as 
expressed ironically in the Korean proverb, “Three 
years in office earns enough money for three genera- 
tions.” 

The influence of the civil service examination 
still permeates school entrance examinations. Since 
there are not enough secondary schools to accom- 
modate all who would like to attend, students are ad- 
mitted on the basis of academic ability. Competi- 
tion is keen—especially for these few schools and 
colleges of high reputation. The situation is so 
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bad that for most boys and girls it is even “harder 
to pass the examination than to seize a star in the 
sky.” 

The attainment of a college degree is the ambi- 
tion of all high school students, but fewer than 
10 per cent of them are admitted to colleges and 
universities. Thus the college entrance examination 
exerts an enormous influence on the structure of 
education. In Korean secondary schools, a six-year 
rigorous course in languages, mathematics, science, 
history and literature is required to prepare the 
student to pass the college entrance examination. 

The examinations for admission to post-secondary 
schooling are of three types. 

1. A test given by a few highly-rated schools. It 
is criticized mainly because it places too much em- 
phasis upon academic qualities at the expense of 
other desirable ones, including health. 


2. A system without written tests where school 
records and the recommendation of the principal 
play a vital part. Again, only a few schools em- 
ploy this pattern. Personal favoritism is likely to 
be an influence in selection. 

3. A test given by a joint committee composed 
of test specialists and teachers from both elementary 
and secondary schools of the province. This is the 
favored pattern at the moment and is followed by 
the majority of the schools. 

A thorough evaluation of the whole examination 
system is needed. In making it, the following ques- 
tions should be asked: how effectively does the ex- 
amination screen students for higher-level educa- 
tion? To what extent do the examinations influence 
the content and method of lower-level education ? 
What are the effects of the system on the morale and 
adjustment of the students? 


EDUCATION IN GREECE: A SUMMARY REPORT 


by THEODORE HARALAMBIDES 

Dr. Haralambides, president of the Association of 
Teaching Personnel of Teachers Colleges in Greece, 
a WCOTP affiliate, wrote this article at the request 
of Panorama. 


S$ 68x ATTENDANCE in Greece is obligatory for 
all boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 12. In 
principle it is free of charge, but parents contribute 
voluntarily to meet school-building expenses. 

Both public and private schools conduct elemen- 
tary education. The number of private primary 
schools has increased tremendously during the last 
10 years, indicating that public education is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of Greek society. 

Secondary education, which also lasts six years, 
is not obligatory. The state is responsible for sala- 
ries of public school teachers and the construction 
and maintenance of the school buildings, but the 
expenses are partially met by contributions of stu- 
dents and school boards. 

Three different types of secondary schools exist: 
the classical (called “Gymnasium”), the predomi- 
nating type with emphasis on ancient Greek lan- 
guage and literature; the scientific (called “Lyce- 
um’), where mathematics and natural sciences are 
stressed; and the commercial schools. In recent 
years attempts have been made to introduce tech- 
nical secondary schools, but they have rarely suc- 
ceeded so far. 

The number of students attending secondary 
schools, both state-supported and private, is about 
15 per cent of the total of children between 6 and 
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18 in school. One might ask: what happens to the 
other 85 per cent? The answer is not very satis- 
factory. Only a small percentage of them attend 
lower-level technical or vocational schools, main- 
tained either by the state or by a combination of 
private initiative and state help. 

The whole question of offering opportunities for 
technical or vocational education to great numbers 
of students between 12-18 years was not taken up 
seriously by the government until 1959, It is hoped 
that this great need of the Greek people will be met 
in a satisfactory way in the near future. 

Higher education is given by two Universities (in 
Athens and Salonica), the Polytechnicum, the Su- 
perior Economic and Commercial School, the Su- 
perior Agricultural School, the Superior Industrial 
School, the Superior School of Political Sciences 
and about 15 teachers’ colleges in the country. 

The main drawback to higher education in Greece 
is, I think, the limited specialization and differentia- 
tion in the courses offered. This is due primarily to 
the scarcity of teaching personnel and of material 
facilities, both indispensable requirements for real 
research and advanced work. 

Adult education is still incompletely organized, 
but some solid foundations have already been laid 
for future development. Fighting illiteracy is its 
main object today. 

About 714 per cent of the national budget is de- 
voted to education. If it is not increased to at least 
10 or 12 per cent, education in Greece will continue 
to lag behind. 


THE PLIGHT OF GERMAN 


by WILHELM OTTO 


Translated and adapted from the April 1959 issue 
of the Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrer-Zeitung, pub- 
lished in Frankfurt by the Gewerkschaft Erziehung 
und Wissenschaft im DGB. 


Orr SCHOOL-AGE YOUNGSTERS were born into a 
very bad period. They are in many respects victims 
of conditions beyond their control. 

Many of them experienced World War II with its 
chaos, inadequate nourishment, and frightful air 
raids. Almost all of them were caught in the post- 
war collapse, the unimaginable misery of the refu- 
gee, terrible housing and food shortages, the black 
market and its immorality. They entered school un- 
dernourished, weak, and altogether ill-prepared. 

Then a new martyrdom was added. The number 
of school rooms was insufficient, and these in any 
case were in a sorry state. Experienced teachers 
were few, and the new ones were barely or badly 
trained. Teaching materials were almost completely 
lacking at first; they are still not available in suffi- 
cient quantities. Moral standards, insofar as they 
had been retained at all, were shaky. The school, 
formerly the focus of youth, had become an un- 
pleasant, burdensome phenomenon, a side-issue to 
the chaotic reality around them. Instruction was 
mostly outmoded. It took into consideration neither 
the requirements of these young people nor of the 
times. The subject matter did not prepare one for 
life outside the school, and had no relationship to 
the environment or needs of youth. 

In time, to be sure, more schools appeared; they 
are very handsome and even luxurious. However, 
they are still not numerous enough by far. As a re- 
sult many children have to attend school in the after- 
noon. This is a torment for both students and teach- 
ers, for one’s efficiency is not as great in the after- 
noon as in the morning. This means increased effort 
on the part of the enfeebled youth and increased 
disciplinary problems, The teachers are overbur- 
dened with classes that are too large, too many class 
hours, family worries and the pressure of time. The 
whole school system has grown too large. 

With the subject matter constantly increasing, 
and with over-sized classes composed of weak stu- 
dents, teachers are often unable to impart enough of 
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HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


the subject matter to permit the majority of students 
to keep up. As a result, the student becomes bored 
and turns to other interests. The teacher, faced with 
unrest and disciplinary problems, becomes increas- 
ingly- nervous. The result is worsening of the 
school’s whole intellectual atmosphere and a fur- 
ther lowering of student capacity. In order to get 
along, many a student tries any expedient: truancy, 
copying, turning to fellow pupils for answers, using 
“ponies,” etc. After doing that for nine years, he 
develops a completely wrong attitude toward work, 
and goes out into the world with this attitude. 


Parents are under pressure to help their children 
make up at home what they missed in class. Not 
every father is financially in a position to pay for 
having his child tutored. This need for the parents’ 
help usually worsens the family atmosphere, al- 
ready tense as a result of modern conditions. 


It is well known that the structure of the family 
has changed. We have changed from large families 
to small families consisting of father, mother, and 
one or two children. Since the mother often has to 
work, again on account of current conditions, she 
comes home tired. But before she can rest she has to 
catch up with her housework and then prepare for 
tomorrows work. The father, too, comes home 
weary. Both deserve rest and relaxation. Instead, 
the children, who have been left to themselves up to 
that time, come and ask for help with their home- 
work. The parents help to the extent that their knowl- 
edge of the subject matter, their time, and their 
nerves permit, but family life suffers. 


Family tension hinders the development of a 
healthy atmosphere in the home, an atmosphere so 
important for the proper development of youth. A 
warm and tender home life is all the more neces- 
sary today because the environment, with its mad 
tempo and unbelievable turmoil, adversely affects 
children from the earliest age. One need only think 
of the radio, movies, television, and the constant 
city traffic, with its dangers and noise. A nerve- 
wracking hustle and bustle exists everywhere, with 
deleterious effects on both school and home. 

Already some children are taking stimulants or 
“pep pills,” for fear of falling behind in school. 
Then, in order to sleep at night, they take sleeping 
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pills, thus becoming accustomed in youth to 
things a healthy body should never need. Others 
feign illness or really become ill. Others commit 
suicide. . . . Yet youth should be the most beautiful 
time of life! 


A high percentage of students simply leave sec- 
ondary school without completing it. They cannot 
understand why they are being weighed down with 
new ballast every day. They find in school nothing 
but theoretical knowledge, hardly any opportunity 
for productive work, and methods of instruction 
not at all geared to modern youth. So they prefer 
to do without a so-called “rounded” but to them 
questionable education; they take up any occupa- 
tion at all, even when they realize that with their 
talents they should be able to make more of them- 
selves. 


But, actually, there can never be enough young 
people attending our high schools. Science and re- 
search constantly need new blood. In this age of 
atomic research and automation, even business re- 
quires highly trained professionals and technicians. 
The uneducated person becomes less in demand, 
even in the lower levels of the economy. With many 
of our people untrained, how can we compete with 
other countries? 


Those who are seriously concerned with our 
youth and our people, and particularly our physi- 
cians, ask: “What must we do to change these con- 
ditions?” Considering only the secondary school, 
I say: a proper system of priority must be rein- 
stituted. At present the subject matter, the curricu- 
lum, is a fetish. The school and everything connected 
with it are subordinated to this fetish. The health 
and strength of both teachers and students are 
sacrificed to it. But the school and the teacher are 
there for the sake of the youth! Everything should 
be subordinated to youth and their requirements. 
Children do not go to school for the sake of the 
teacher nor the subject matter. They go solely in 
order to have a chance to develop all their potenti- 
alities, to be trained for independent activity so that 
they will be in a position to participate, as complete- 
ly qualified members, in the life around them. Any- 
thing serving that end is desirable, everything else 
must be rejected. In order to achieve this goal, we 
must eliminate mass production from the schools; 
this means smaller classes; smaller schools, and 
much less homework. We shall return to this last 
item later. 

Instruction must be addressed to the whole human 
being, and not just to memory while his other valu- 
able qualities deteriorate. Only those whose mem- 
ories are particularly well developed get along in 
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our schools, all others have trouble or fail. That is 
the wrong method of selection. The economy and 
even the existence of our nation require above all 
a creative people—not people who, like a record 
player, can only reproduce what has been absorbed. 


We must get away from the “cramming” school 
and develop a real “work” school. The student must 
be the central point around which everything re- 
volves. The teacher is there only to help. The class- 
rooms must be correspondingly arranged and furn- 
ished. Children must be able really to work there, 
and must learn to work independently. Learning will 
then be a delight, it will be easier and require less 
energy. Children will remember better what they 
learn. The aura of a complete “scientific” treatment 
of a subject must be dispelled; actually it never 
existed. The curriculum must be pruned; that is, 
everything that is superseded or no longer has any 
relationship to modern life should be thrown out. 
Only the essentials should remain. As in Sweden, 
classical languages should only be studied in the 
upper classes, as elective subjects. What we need is 
a practical German secondary school (Deutsche 
Oberschule) looking toward the future, not a 
classical secondary school (Gymnasium) oriented 
toward antiquity. On the whole, the curriculum must 
be reduced by at least a third. 


When all the ballast has been discarded and 
better teaching methods are applied, it will be 
possible for the children, with their burdens greatly 
reduced, to acquire a larger, more certain fund of 
knowledge and, above all, to develop more of their 
abilities than before. The teacher, no longer over- 
burdened, will have the opportunity of fashioning 
his instruction in such a way that the material 
sticks. Weighing down students with homework 
will decrease. Parents, who will not be asked to help 
so frequently, will be pleased, and family life will 
become warmer and more closely knit. 


In addition, the entire school system, including 
teaching materials, will have to become psycho- 
logically and medically less objectionable. That 
is, teaching will have to take into consideration the 
capacity for work, understanding and expression of 
children at different age levels. Differences in the 
sexes must also be considered. 

At present, practically nothing of all that can be 
observed. The workload is generally far too great; 
the difference in the load on the 10-year old and the 
18-year old is too small. No consideration is given 
to the period of puberty, except that harsher punish- 
ment is meted out during it. And the difference in 
the sexes is recognized only to the extent that the 
girls have an additional two class hours per week, 
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which amounts almost to a punishment. 

Furthermore, the teacher, on whom everything 
depends, must be trained and selected on a different 
basis than heretofore. At present the candidate for 
secondary-school teaching studies two fields—that 
is, attends lectures in these fields. He does not get 
deep enough into his field of learning to be consid- 
ered a specialist. On the other hand, he does not 
learn at the university “how shall I teach that to 
my class?” 

No one tells the incipient teacher which of all 
the precious material offered him by his professors 
is important in the development of the child. In 
other words, of all he has heard at the university, 
what should be presented to his classes and how is 
it to be presented in accordance with the children’s 
intellectual and physical level? His psychological 
and pedagogical training at the university is un- 
related by far to that which will later be demanded 
of him. Not knowing any better, and lacking prac- 
tical experience, he considers it his solemn duty to 
pass on to his pupils all the treasures with which 
he became acquainted during his studies. All of 
them, like everything connected with his youth, ap- 
pear transfigured in an idyllic light. The result is 
an inexcusable overburdening of our youth, coupled 
with the monstrous fact that, for the final examina- 
tion, our young people must have more theoretical 
and academic knowledge on tap than can be ex- 
pected of any human being. Aside from that, the 
final test should be abolished on account of the great 


nervous strain it places on the child. It should be 
replaced by suitable projects or theses. 

Another thing that should be abolished is the 
medieval custom of not promoting a child, Holding 
him back takes away a year of his life. His luckier 
comrades—it is not always a matter of ability or 
industry—proceed from the school desk to profes- 
sional training, to the profession, and are earning 
a living a year earlier. With today’s sharp competi- 
tion of all against all, and conditions constantly 
changing, a year earlier or a year later may make 
all the difference between finding a job or not find- 
ing one. Today one can no longer justify putting a 
student in such a situation because he did not make 
a passing grade in a specific subject. There are 
modern teaching methods in which lack of promo- 
tion is no longer contemplated. Any deficiencies can 
be made up without sacrificing a whole year of a 
student’s life. 

We must shatter the pedagogic truism that the 
school is always 50 years behind the times. We 
must proceed with the greatest energy and speed 
to correct these deficiencies and adjust the school 
to the modern scene. For one thing, it involves the 
health of our none-too-strong youth, concerning 
which we can brook no delay. For another, it is im- 
perative that our school system adapt itself to the 
present age of automation and atomic energy, or 
else Germany will be left far behind in these fields 
by the furious pace of development of other coun- 
tries. 


WORDS OF COMMENT AND DISSENT 


Dr, Otto's article inspired two vigorous comments 
in the May 15, 1959, issue of the same magazine. 
They appear below, as translated from the German. 

We should have learned from the past how dan- 
gerous broad and sweeping judgments are, especi- 
ally if they contain destructive criticism. Though 
they may be offered with the best’ intentions, they 
miss their goal completely if they serve only to 
arouse irritation and anger which, in turn, prevent 
acceptance of even the valid portions of the criti- 
cism. 

That has happened in the case of Dr. Otto’s con- 
tribution. No secondary school teacher would main- 
tain that everything is perfect in secondary schools, 
and he would agree heartily with many of the 
critical statements. But Dr. Otto’s criticism goes 
far beyond the mark, he generalizes unfairly and 
thereby becomes untrustworthy. 

Secondary school students, Dr. Otto maintains, 
study “nothing but theoretical knowledge,” and 
have “hardly any opportunity for productive work.” 
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Only those students “whose memories are particu- 
larly well developed get along in our schools.” Where 
is Dr. Otto’s justification for such statements? Has 
he never heard that “work” school methods have 
been extensively adopted in secondary schools? 


That secondary schools are largely attempting to get | 


away from the fetish or subject matter? That every 
good secondary school considers the development 
of independent thinking and sound judgment its 
basic task and imparting knowledge a subordinate 
one? That most German states require two years for 
teacher training alone? (Whether it would not be 
better to get part of one’s basic teacher training 
during one’s college years is another matter.) At 
what backwoods school did Dr. Otto get his ex- 
perience? 

Dr. Otto wants to abolish the custom of not pro- 
moting a child; he believes in modern methods 
which make holding a child back unnecessary. But 
not all students are capable of responsible work re- 
quiring independent thinking. The secondary school 
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in all European countries is a selective school which 
cannot be available to all without ceasing to exist. 
It would be fine if children not academically tal- 
ented could be steered away from the secondary 
schools through sensible guidance, thereby avoid- 
ing failures to a great extent. But no methods will 
guarantee graduation for every student, especially 
if more than “reproducible” knowledge is required 
—namely, preparation for the university. Not every- 
one has the ability to understand complicated re- 
lationships, to present problems clearly, to come to 
one’s own decisions. How the proper selection is 
to be made, how the “misery” of failing can be 
avoided (in the primary school as well as the sec- 
ondary school) are matters of concern to teachers 
and administrators. But these problems are not as 

simple to resolve as Dr. Otto imagines. 
—Dr. Probsting 


For years there have been unending complaints 
about the plight of our school children. Essentially 
the same arguments are used. They again appear in 
Dr. Otto’s article: too much subject matter; re- 
quirements are too high, thereby causing failure or 
special tutoring; the form of instruction does not 
take the nature of young people into consideration 
because covering the subject matter is a fetish, etc. 

Tt would seem unnecessary to discuss these mat- 
ters at length in a professional journal because they 
are generally known. But it is somewhat surprising 
that, in spite of all criticism and many fruitful sug- 
gestions, nothing decisive has yet been done. Other- 
wise the complaints would have died down long 
since. 

What is the explanation? The advocates of the 
“old learning” school maintain, not without some 
justification, that standards used to be even higher. 
In Latin, for example, essays had to be written in 
Latin, there was a great deal of translating into 
Latin, and the demands on memory were much 
greater than today. These critics prefer to talk about 
decreasing performance in the secondary school be- 
cause the children are not introduced early enough 
to systematic study and proper attitudes toward 
work. Poor results, therefore, are not a result of the 
over-abundance of subject matter — although this 
over-abundance is admitted — but the result of 
faulty study habits. An important task of the sec- 
ondary school is to develop these habits and a cor- 
rect attitude toward the work from the very first day. 
Then a large part of the grievances would disappear 
by themselves. 

Such arguments should be examined carefully. 
Who would deny that sensible study habits and a 
determination to succeed are essential prerequisites 
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for success? True, they alone cannot solve the prob- 
lems which undoubtedly exist. But is one not over- 
simplifying by demanding that the curriculum must 
be reduced by at least a third? The question of 
what third should be cut would have to be examined. 
Is this cut to affect all subjects equally, or are some 
subjects to be cut more than others? To take up an- 
other of the suggestions, can we simply relegate the 
classical languages to the upper classes as elective 
subjects? I do not wish to bring up the old argu- 
ments about the cultural value of classical languages 
and classical antiquity; that has been done often 
and at great length; but it does strike me as ques- 
tionable to put classical languages into such a mar- 
ginal position that their study would be so limited 
as to be hardly worthwhile. This question, too, 
would have to be carefully examined. 

These are the author’s main points for improving 
conditions in the schools. Then there are a few 
methodological proposals: considerations of child 
psychology, especially during the period of puberty; 
more creative activity; and less homework. If the so- 
lution were that easy, we could soon have exem- 
plary schools. 


Unfortunately, the problems are much more com- 
plicated than that, so we cannot, for the time being, 
have the ideal described in the article: “When all 
the ballast has been discarded and better teaching 
methods are applied, it will be possible for the chil- 
dren, with their burdens greatly reduced, to acquire 
a larger, more certain fund of knowledge and, above 
all, to develop more of their abilities than before,” 
etc. 

We must not stop here, however. This is where 
we have to start. We must undertake a “pruning of 
the subject matter content” in all schools, not a me- 
chanical cut of one-third, so that we arrive at the 
preparation of minimum syllabi that provide a se- 
cure foundation. We are still too used to maximal 
syllabi, which then undergo forcible but usually 
quite arbitrary cutting because they are impossible 
of achievement. Although the division into subjects 
has to be maintained in the secondary school, there 
is still the possibility of stressing the interaction of 
subjects. 

The more soberly and directly we attack the prob- 
lems raised, the sooner we shall have results. It 
must be clearly recognized that no solutions can be 
worked out at the desk but that they must come 
from practical experience and daily struggle with 
the problems which we must solve. The author is 
right: we must solve them, and in the not-too-distant 
future. 

—H. Lihrmann 
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PARENTS AS A SCHOOL RESOURCE 


by ULDARIGO VIRAY 


Adapted from the September 1959 issue of Phil- 
ippine Educator, official organ of the Philippine 
Public School Teachers Association. The author 
teaches at Guadalupe Elementary School, Makati, 
Rizal. 


P vcvrs are the best resources for learning chil- 
dren’s way of living, their methods of home study, 
their ways of doing things, their ways of putting 
into practice the things learned in school. Parents 
know the child better than the teacher knows him. 
It is a misconception that parents are not interested 
in school affairs; that they have little time for their 
children and that they have been gradually shifting 
the responsibility of the education of their child to 
the school. That is far from the truth. No parent is 
disinterested in her child. The teacher must start 
from that premise if he is to use parents as educa- 
tional resources. He must start with the premise that 
the parents of any child in school are the most con- 
cerned about the child because he is their very own. 
And every kind of help from the school will be ap- 
preciated, if it is for the good of the child. 

Tapping parents’ resources is one way of winning 
their goodwill, interest and cooperation. It is the 
best way of obtaining their cooperation and interest 
in the school work. Too much has been said of par- 
ents’ lukewarm attitude toward the learning process. 
Perhaps it is the teachers themselves who are luke- 
warm to the parents when it comes to educational 
planning. 

Any lack of parents’ interest in the school work 
is due to their ignorance of the schools’ objective, 
the teachers’ work, and their children’s part in the 
teaching-learning process. If they are duly informed 
every now and then, if they are given a chance to 
know how much they can help towards the achieve- 
ment of the class objective, they will feel more im- 
portant and will do their very best for the class. 

Some teachers, much to their surprise, have found 
parents more than willing to do their part in the 
school work. In many Parent Teacher Associations 
parents sit with the teacher in planning out the best 
for the children. They even raise funds for the work- 
books, the basic texts, the globe, the maps and other 
devices which the teacher needs for the class. They 
go out of their way to provide the classroom with 
devices, specimens, and materials for the children. 
These teacher-parent activities help the children to 
learn more and get more from the learning process. 
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And above all an atmosphere of friendship and_ 
loyalty to the school and its personnel is created. 

The teacher who seeks to tap parents’ resources 
and cooperation should adopt the following atti- 
tudes: 

1. Parents want to be visited, and they love to 
hear of the work of their.children in the class. They 
feel proud when teachers come to them and talk to 
them about the good little things their children are 
doing in school. 

2. Parents are more than willing to cooperate 
provided they are given a clear view of the teach- 
ing-learning process and their work is clearly de- 
fined. 

3. Parents are interested more than teachers in 
giving to their children the best of what the teachers 
can do. They are glad to offset the school’s limita- 
tions so that class goals can be reached. 

4. Parents love to sit with teachers and discuss 
with them, in an atmosphere of joint interest and 
partnership, the proper steps to be taken towards 
the improvement of the children. 

It has been found that parents, when given due 
importance in the teaching-learning process, give 
much, Many parents who were invited to contribute 
to the children’s knowledge have told us how happy 
they were that they were able to share with the 
children something they know. The farmer who 
talked on rice planting and harvesting; the ex- 
soldier who talked to the social studies class about 
the United States; the fisherman who gave informa- 
tion about the different kinds of fishing implements 
and different kinds of fish; the driver who talked 
about safety on the street; the policeman who talked 
about his job — all felt very important. And what 
is more, their children gained a feeling of pride and 
respect for that little thing their parents knew. 

When interest is aroused in the parents, every- 
thing goes smoothly. The parents themselves will 
see to it that everything is properly provided for 
the class. They will see to it that the teacher has 
the things she needs for her class, Even in the midst 
of their poverty, they will give: their time, if not 
money; their labor, if not things. 

Let us begin by courting parents’ interest and 
goodwill in our own classes first. We can begin by 
organizing our own homeroom parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. Then visiting, then planning, and then on 
and on till we find parents coming to us when they 
have problems and not us going to them with ours. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN BELGIUM 


The aim of the educational and vocational guid- 
ance services in Belgium is to follow the child 
throughout his school life by means of a system of 
medical and psychological supervision exercised in 
close collaboration with the teaching staff. How the 
system works is described in this article adapted 
from the December 1959 issue of the International 
Labour Review, published monthly at Geneva by 
_ the International Labour Office. 


ao: GUIDANCE in Belgium bears the stamp 
of the ideas of A. J. Christiaens, a pioneer of the 
movement and founder in 1912 of the first guidance 
office in Belgium and the whole European Continent. 
Since his first experiments, vocational guidance has 
grown into a large-scale service. Both its organiza- 
tion and its methods have changed, but it still aims 
first and foremost at giving the individual a chance 
to develop, and at preserving his freedom of choice 
within the limitations imposed by existing institu- 
tions and opportunities. It can be claimed on behalf 
of vocational guidance in Belgium that it caters to 
the individual and that this is what distinguishes it 
from the approach current in many other countries, 
where it is regarded not only as a service to the in- 
dividual, but also — and perhaps above all — as a 
means of distributing manpower in relation to na- 
tional needs. Finally, much of the work of the Bel- 
gian vocational guidance service consists of educa- 
tional guidance. Over two-thirds of all young people 
continue their general, vocational or technical edu- 
cation beyond the age of 14. In other words the 
choice of school from the age of 12 onwards and 
the course followed at other important ages tend to 
govern the choice of a career for most children. 
The following are now the main public and pri- 
vate vocational guidance services in Belgium: (1) 
Public and private vocational guidance offices sub- 
ject to the Ministry of Education cater to all young 
people still attending an educational establishment 
(even if only evening classes for young industrial 
workers). These offices are of two types: (a) voca- 
tional and school guidance offices which serve main- 
ly local authority or private primary schools in a 
particular area; and (b) psychological, medical and 
social (P.M.S.) centers which were first set up in 
1947 in state schools and are usually installed on 
the premises of secondary schools. (2) The Youth 
Placement Offices are administered by the National 
Placement and Unemployment Office run by the 
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Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. They are re- 
sponsible for the guidance of young people between 
the ages of 15 and 20 (in some cases up to 24 who 
are looking for jobs in industry direct. The guid- 
ance that these young applicants receive is called 
“economic” since the main concern is to place the 
applicants in jobs in accordance with prevailing de- 
mand. 

Before examining in detail the two main types of 
guidance service, it may be useful to look briefly at 
the principles of psychological, educational, medical 
and social supervision on which the whole system of 
vocational guidance is built up. 

According to these principles, educational guid- 
ance should begin at the age of 6, i.e., when the 
child enters the primary school, with a thorough 
examination of all pupils. This examination com- 
prises a medical check-up of senses and speech, tests 
of mental capacity, detection of reading difficulties, 
analysis of emotional growth and an inquiry by a 
social worker from the office into family back- 
ground (usually combined with talks with the fam- 
ily itself). This is used to assign children to their 
normal class or, if necessary, to place them in spe- 
cial courses for correcting any speech defects they 
may have. 

This phase of educational guidance is designed 
in the main to detect at the earliest possible stage 
any anomalies which may handicap the child’s edu- 
cation and to enable necessary action to be taken. 

After this initial examination and until the end 
of primary school, the counsellors hold meetings 
with the teachers and discuss the various features 
brought to light by the psychotechnical examina- 
tions. In this way they can pick out children, while 
still at school, who need further careful examina- 
tion. Possible solutions are thoroughly talked over 
by the team as a whole and the parents’ approval is 
always obtained before any action is taken. Close 
medical control is maintained during this period of 
educational supervision. Classes may be given socio- 
metric tests to help in forming harmonious groups 
for work and play. The guidance counsellors regu- 
larly attend meetings of the teaching staff, and draw 
up synoptic group tables and, in some cases, socio- 
grams. 

At the age of 12, i.e., in the sixth and final year 
of primary education, comes a thorough examina- 
tion of the child’s physical development, an assess- 
ment of his career interests, verbal tests, pencil and 
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paper tests, tests of scholastic attainment (mother 
tongue, arithmetic), a study of his character, and 
an inquiry into his social background, The most 
appropriate school for the child is chosen only after 
an individual examination involving tests of manual 
motor speed, dexterity and co-ordination; tests of 
mental ability; provision of educational and voca- 
tional literature; and consultation with the family. 

The second phase of the vocational guidance proc- 
ess takes place at the age of 15, ie, at the end of 
the junior stage of secondary education, The tests 
comprise the following; a physical and educational 
test; an assessment of career and general interests; 
comparison with model occupational profiles; a 
check on the child’s school record; and an analysis 
of his family, classroom and social relationships. 

These tests are designed either to place the child 
under vocational supervision (i.e, in a job in in- 
dustry) or to give him a choice between the various 
types of secondary schools open to him. They may 
also result in a more thorough individual examina- 
tion to find out any special fields which may suit 
him. In all cases the child and his family are sup- 
plied with any educational or vocational literature 
which may interest them, 

Finally, at the age of 18, ie, at the end of the 
senior stage of secondary education, the third phase 
of vocational guidance takes place. This phase in- 
volves a review of all the tests, inquiries and anal- 
yses made at the ages of 12 and 15, a comparison 
between the examination held at age 15 with the 
school record, ete. After the child’s file has been 
studied, talks are held with him, his parents and 
his teacher or teachers, who are called together by 
the counsellors to decide on the type of advanced 
education to be followed or the choice of occupa- 
tion or range of occupations. 

The vocational and school guidance offices are 
responsible for the initial guidance given at the age 
of 6 and for psychological and, pedagogic super- 
vision until the age of 12, when vocational guidance 
proper commences. For this purpose they supply 
the teaching staff with the data to be entered on the 
special school index cards that follow each child 
throughout his school career. Careful individual 
examinations are also carried out as the need oc- 
curs, usually when an important decision has to be 
taken, Educational results are entered at least once 
a year on personal forms in accordance with a 
marking system which makes these results compara- 
ble in each class and age group. 

Although all offices do not carry out all the above 
tests they do try to collect the main evidence the 
tests are expected to provide, A comprehensive ex- 
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amination of this kind, apart altogether from the 
interviews, requires about 12 hours. 


With one or two exceptions, the state Psychologi- 


cal, Medical and Social Centers are to be found on 


the premises of boys’ secondary schools, and usual- 
ly cater at the same time to the local girls’ sec- 
ondary school. They are therefore responsible for 
the psychological and medical supervision of one or 
two public secondary establishments. Although the 
law makes provision for a “schedule of establish- 
ments” for each center, it is uncommon for more 
than two to be catered Tor. Pupils outside the school 
where the center is established are only examined 
individually and are not subject to supervision. The 
heads of schools which are not yet covered by one 
of these centers can make use of their facilities, with 
the Ministry’s permission. 

The general group tests comprise the following: 
(a) verbal; (b) character; (c) career interests; 
(d) general knowledge or performance; (e) spatial 
or technical. The medical conclusions must be ex- 
plicit, i.e., it is not enough to note the absence or 
presence of any counterindications. At each stage 
the counsellor-manager’s general conclusions must 
place the emphasis on supervision; it is not enough 
simply to make a diagnosis; he must provide a basis 
for a whole educational process. The written reports 
on the tests are communicated to the parents as a 
general rule. Although some authorities are entitled 
to ask for them (subject to professional secrecy), 
the practice has grown up whereby the parents are 
allowed to decide whether or not to divulge them. 


Apart from the complete vocational guidance file, 
a supervision card is made out for each pupil by the 
nurse, who notes down the main particulars on the 
file, particularly any major variations and circum- 
stances likely to cause difficulty. 

A new service—the Vocational Supervisory Servy- 
ice—has recently been established in the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. This service is main- 
ly designed to protect young workers entering in- 
dustry without any articles of apprenticeship, and 
is to operate through offices attached to the place- 
ment service. At present, however, there is only one 
such office (in Brussels) with the necessary psycho- 
technical facilities and qualified staff. Nevertheless, 
the service is already conducting large-scale propa- 
ganda by posting at least two booklets to the home 
addresses of children reaching the age of 14, whose 
names are supplied by the schools. The first of these 
is a guide which tells young people wishing to enter 
industry about their rights and opportunities. The 
second is an information booklet containing full de- 
tails, with addresses and hours of opening, of all 
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placement and vocational guidance offices in Bel- 
gium. It also gives as many details as possible about 
career opportunities, chances of technical training 
and the appropriate procedure in each case. 

Young people are urged to consult the office near- 
est their homes and are told that their fares, if any, 
will be refunded. 

The service’s main task is to see that young peo- 
ple are placed in the best jobs and in the ones most 
suitable to them. The decision is taken on the basis 
of an interview followed, where necessary, by psy- 
chotechnical tests. 

Once they have been placed in employment, the 
service keeps in touch with them while they are set- 
tling down in their jobs; if need be it helps them 
with their personal problems as well. 

In its work the service maintains a close contact 
with schools, employers, workers’ and handicraft 
workers’ organizations, youth welfare movements, 
official bodies concerned with apprenticeship, and 
the vocational guidance offices. It supervises the 
drafting of contracts of employment with a view to 
ensuring that they will promote the training of 
young persons and keep them out of moral danger; 
it also makes sure that the terms of these contracts 
are enforced. 

There is no organized individual or statistical fol- 
low-up in Belgium. Various ministerial orders show 
that the authorities are fully aware of the need for 
properly organized follow-up over a period of sev- 
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Future scientist studies exhibit on peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


eral years after the last consultation, and the organ- 
ization of a scheme for this purpose is at present 
under consideration. But the staffs of the vocational 
euidance offices and medical centers are still inade- 
quate for the purpose. Once this shortage has been 
remedied, the various forms of guidance given will 
be systematically followed up. At present a question- 
naire and a reply-paid envelope are sent to the per- 
son concerned, and in certain cases a social worker 
from the responsible office makes a personal inquiry. 
The ministerial orders promulgated provide for an- 
nual follow-up and recommend the use of special file 
markers to indicate the persons who should have 
priority because of special difficulties revealed by 
the first examination. Where an inquiry is carried 
out by a social worker, it should not be restricted to 
discovering whether or not the young person has 
followed the guidance given, but should also show 
whether he is getting on well and how the factors 
on which the advice was originally based have since 
evolved. In the process, parents, employers and 
teachers may be interviewed and their statements 
will be recorded in the appropriate personal file. If 
necessary, the person concerned will be required to 
take a fresh examination. 

Partial statistics have been compiled in some 
cases which show the effectiveness of work of the 
guidance offices and medical centers. For example, 
after the first medical center to be opened had been 
in operation for four years, it was noted that the 
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percentage of successes among those leaving school 
(at the age of 18) rose from 30 per cent in 1953 
to 43 per cent in 1957. 

Surveys carried out in samples of between 300 
and 400 young workers by the association of Catho- 
lic school and vocational guidance centers have 
shown, particularly in the Tournai and Antwerp dis- 
tricts, that (a) there are 80 per cent of successes 
among those who consulted an office and took its 
advice; (b) there are between 55 and 60 per cent 
of successes among those who did not consult an 
office or did not take its advice; (c) in areas where 
there is a vocational office, employers-increasingly 
tend to prefer apprentices or clerical beginners who 
have taken a vocational guidance examination. 

The minimum establishment of a vocational guid- 
ance office or P.M.S. center consists of a counsellor- 
manager, one counsellor, and, as assistants, a social 
worker and a nurse. 

The counsellor-manager must have a degree in 
vocational guidance and selection, or in psychology 
or applied psychology; he must be at least 30 and 
have a minimum of five years’ experience in voca- 
tional guidance in an approved office or center, or 
at least five years’ teaching experience plus two 
years in an approved office or center. 

Counsellors must have a degree in vocational 
guidance and selection, or in psychology or applied 
psychology, or in pedagogy. 

All vocational guidance personnel are bound by 
professional secrecy regarding any information ob- 
tained in the course of their duties concerning 
examinees or their families. 

It was early recognized in Belgium—more clear- 
ly, perhaps, than in a number of other countries— 
that the quality of vocational guidance depends 
above all on the personal and professional qualities 
of the counsellors and that it is therefore dangerous 
to make it too easy to enter the profession. 

Starting in 1923 the School of, Labor Study in 
Brussels organized courses in vocational guidance, 
psychotechnics and scientific management. In 1936 
a royal order instituted an examination for voca- 
tional guidance counsellors. The universities, too, 
began to take interest in the subject, and an applied 
psychology section was established in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. In 1947, a royal order inaugurated 
a special course leading to a degree in vocational 
guidance and selection in the two state universities 
of Ghent and Liege; and since the academic year 
1949-50 the School of Pedagogy of the Free Uni- 
versity of Brussels has conducted a course in psy- 
chology leading to a similar degree. Thus the four 
Belgian universities have full-time degree courses in 
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applied psychology, involving a minimum of four 
years’ study. 

Since earliest days every effort has been made to 
give continuous guidance to school children from 
the time they enter school, so as to equip them as 
well as possible for adult life. But the program is an 


ambitious one and calls for an ample as well as a _ 


highly qualified staff. This helps to explain why only 
a fairly small proportion of primary and secondary 
school pupils now benefit by the facilities provided 
by the service. For example, in the 12-14 age group 


school children are reached by the guidance serv- 
ices. It is hoped, however, that with the extension 
of the services it will be possible within four or five 
years for almost all children, at least in this age 


group, to be given continuous supervision culmi- 


nating in guidance for a career. 


The guidance services are trying to cut down the 
number of secondary school pupils and university 
students who, swayed by temporary influences and 
personal ambitions, haphazardly enter institutions 
for which they are not suited and which they are 
forced to leave before very long. But it is con- 
sidered—and this is a vital principle—that a child 
cannot be properly prepared for a career unless 
medical and social, as well as psychological and 
scholastic information, is available before any guid- 
ance is given. 

As regards administrative organization, recent 
government orders have imposed a certain amount 
of standardization. This standardization is helped 


by the uniform approach which guidance counsel- | 
lors learn at the university. This does not alter the © 


impression that relations between local offices and 
centers are not close enough. These offices have no 
links between them, and the areas they cover are 
not settled by the Ministry or a central organization 
but by their own local affinities. This problem of the 


isolation of local guidance offices is perhaps one of 


the most important as well as one of the most awk- 
ward facing the Belgian system. The vocational 
guidance service has, of course, to cope with a good 
many other problems and difficulties. Like similar 
services in other countries it is plagued by inade- 
quate staff and grants. 

Even so, Belgium does afford an almost unique 
example of coherent and continuous guidance for 
young people from the time they enter primary 
school until they take up a career—a service which 
also has the advantage of being staffed by univer- 
sity graduates—coupled with the placement and vo- 
cational supervision of young people who are un- 
able or unwilling to continue their studies. 
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(which needs guidance most) a bare 25 per cent of | 


GUEST EDITORIAL: 


ARE CONFERENCES USEFUL? 


Adapted from the October 1959 issue of the Eng- 
lish quarterly, Oversea Education. 


i. SEEMS to us that the stream of conferences is 
flowing faster and faster. There are more confer- 


-ences on oversea education than we can possibly: 


_mention in our news columns; almost too many for 
us to read their reports. This modern age began 
with the portentous Cambridge conference of 1952 
on African education, described with a sort of wist- 
ful cynicism by one of its members as a conference 
to end all conferences. Since then, there have been 
conferences on visual aids, women’s education, com- 
munity development, technical education and colo- 
nial education. Now we hear of two more: the Com- 
monwealth education conference at Oxford in July 
1959, and the seven-man meeting at Jos, Nigeria, in 
April 1959, of the World Confederation of Organi- 


zations of the Teaching Profession. 


The cynical delegate whom we have already quot- 
ed is not alone in wondering how much good all 
these conferences do. What do we hope for from a 
conference? A far-reaching change of policy? Ad- 
ministrative decisions which will make professional 
work easier or more fruitful? A printed report 
which will go ticking away for years as if it were 
radio-active, irradiating and changing the hearts 
and minds of those who read it? Or merely a tem- 
porary warmth of encouragement among the con- 
ference members? The last of these, yes, surely; but 
how few conferences produce any of the others! 
Yet, is the temporary warmth of encouragement 
among the members of a conference adequate justi- 
fication by itself for the immense amount of staff 
work which a big conference involves? 

Every well-planned conference does some good, 
but it is a common experience that the best parts 
of nearly every conference are-the informal talks 
outside the official program. Every discussion group 
spends its first day ranging widely and casting 
around for a line of attack. Every speaker is firing 
into the brown; he hopes that he is being inter- 
esting and helpful to many, but knows that he can- 
not be to all. Seldom does it happen that a speaker, 
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like Sir John Maud at Cambridge in 1952 or Sir 
James Robertson at Oxford in 1958, achieves com- 
plete success; when that does happen, that one ses- 
sion alone will have made the conference worth- 
while. 


The Commonwealth education conference has al- 
ready produced a large and useful scheme of schol- 
arship. But it is no disrespect to this large and high- 
powered conference to suggest that the less publi- 
cized meeting at Jos may well turn out in the long 
run even more important. Improvements in educa- 
tion will come about more from teachers than from 
Ministers and administrators. The WCOTP will no 
doubt set up its permanent commission on educa- 
tion in Africa, as it is recommended to do; and that 
commission, with its permanent staff, its research 
schemes, its courses, its bulletins—and even perhaps 
an occasional conference—will irradiate African ed- 
ucation more effectively than any printed conference 
report could do. For one thing, the conference re- 
port, however wise and eloquent, is the product of 
one situation, one moment; it soon becomes out-of- 
date, and it always finds readers who say, “That 
may be true elsewhere; it is not true here.” The 
educational commission has a continuous life; it 
changes with the changing situation; it will recom- 
mend tomorrow what it could not possibly recom- 
mend today, and it can recommend here what it 
knows would not work there. 

In discussing teachers’ organizations, the Cam- 
bridge conference stressed that a good teachers’ or- 
ganization is concerned with much more than sala- 
ries and service conditions; it is concerned also 
with its members’ professional efficiency and its 
pupils’ welfare. For many years now, the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales has been 
actively assisting teachers’ organizations in Africa 
and other oversea countries to develop on these lines. 
But it is natural and right that Africa should look 
for help and advice to other countries as well as to 
Britain; and it is entirely appropriate that the 
WCOTP, which embodies the collective wisdom of 
the world’s teachers, should take over the task of 
euiding African teachers in their efforts to raise the 
standard of African education. 
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BASIC AND NON-BASIC SCHOOLS 


by V. KRISHNAMURTHI 

Adapted from the April 1959 issue of The South 
Indian Teacher, official journal of the South India 
Teachers’ Union. 


cane ARE two angles from which Basic Educa- 
tion can be viewed. One view is to take it as a proc- 
ess of effecting social revolution and the other as an 
education process. As Dr. Zakir Husain expressed 
it in 1949; 

“The Basic Education technique is good in itself. 
As a teaching method it remains good even in the 
context of a different social order. But it can be 
seen at its best when it is worked out in the context 
of the non-violent and truthful social order for 
which it was conceived, Basic Education is in fact 
an efficient technique of teaching allied to a revolu- 
tionary social ideology. This alliance we wish to 
maintain.” 

We should not think of Basic Education in terms 
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of mere “activity technique,” “learning-by-doing 


process,” 


“project technique” or education through 
manual and vocational training, but as a compre- 
hensive and complete system of education for train- 
ing body, mind and spirit. 

In the actual working and apportioning of time 
for different aspects of education, the patent con- 
trast is this. In a Basic school more than half the 
time of the school is spent in actual “creative,” 
“purposeful,” and “socially useful activities,” and 
in learning while doing. In non-Basic schools pupils 
are engaged in the study of textbooks on subjects 
allotted by the time-table. 

Basic schools generally begin with swfai or clean- 
ing activities in which all the pupils of the school 
share. This is done more for training the pupils in 
certain body movements and developing right atti- 
tudes, than for economy. The grand concepts of re- 
ligious humanism, egalitarianism, socialistic pattern, 
sarvodhaya, brotherhood of man and fatherhood of 
God will have no meaning if groups of kindred souls 
do not share the activities of the group. The school 
is “an idealized society,” as Froebel visualized. In 
addition to developing proper attitudes, newer tech- 
niques of doing the work in an effective way can be 
evolved as a group progresses with the work. Then 
the boys and girls assemble for common prayer 
which is followed by a health check-up, daily news 
announcements, and other matters of common in- 
terest. The first period may be utilized for teaching 
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through correlation knowledge bearing on the ex- 
periences of pupils at home and in school, prayer, 
health check-up and daily news announcements. 


The next two periods are utilized for organized 
work in Basic Craft. The craft should be a con- 


tinuous growing and complete thing; beginning | 


from first grade, pupils should grow in that work 
until they leave the school with a fair degree of 
attainment that can be put to use if necessary, Also, 
there must be an attempt at securing integration and 
cooperation in craft work in the school. For exam- 
ple, cleaning of cotton is done by the earlier grades. 


The middle classes will remove the seeds. The higher — 


classes will be preparing slivers. The result of com- 
mon work will be shared by all the classes. The 
earlier classes will use the slivers for spinning in 
takli and the higher classes in charka. The two top- 
most classes (VI and VII) will use the yarn pro- 
duced in the school for weaving. Other crafts can 
be organized on the basis of the above comprehen- 


sive principle. Garden work leading to agriculture 


if possible will be another continuous activity in the 
school. 

Work experiences form the basis of correlation 
for the knowledge to be imparted to the pupils. 
The original authors of Basic Education condemned 
book learning and in this they are one with all the 
educational thinkers from Rousseau to Dewey. But 
forces are at work to nullify the ideal and revive 
the academic objective in its place. 

The vital problem of Basic Education is to pro- 
vide for the easy movement of boys and girls into 
the higher stages of education after completing the 
Basic stage. This was and still is a great headache 
to all those working in Basic schools. They are like 
double-faced personalities: one face directed to- 
wards “the new outlook on life,” a new system of 
values, a new pattern of living which, if accepted 
and acted upon in all walks of life, bids fair to be- 
come a powerful social force in solving most of the 
problems of the community; and the other face pre- 
paring for and facilitating the boys’ entry into the 
higher stage of education made available at present. 


If fitting the boy for the higher stages of educa- 
tion as it is available now is aimed at, then only 
partial results can be achieved. Compared to schools 
where full time is allotted for academic study, 
planned in tune with the needs of the high school, 
a Basic school is bound to suffer, for its objective 
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is different. The high school which is influenced by 
the needs of university education is developing a 
kind of dislike for the Basic school. High school 
authorities would, if possible, discourage the ad- 
mission of the products of Basic schools in their 
institutions. This is one reason for the slow con- 
version of elementary schools into Basic schools, 
especially in urban areas. 

A compromise has necessarily to be effected. Our 
aim in Basic schools now should be to maintain 
academic standards comparing favorably with the 
ordinary schools, in addition to developing a bal- 
anced personality in the child. Or by one stroke all 
schools should go the Basic way stressing “balanced 
personality development” as the objective of school 
work. The teacher, who is the man on the spot, 
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should not be made the object of criticism from 


people having varied and differing notions on the 
objective of education. The ordinary teacher wants 
a carved-out path and a picture of the goal to which 
he is expected to lead his charges. 

If educators are serious about effecting this essen- 
tial reform, and bringing about learning by doing 
for living, there is no other way in India except 
through the rapid spread of Basic Education. Hand- 
books for teaching subjects in a functional and cor- 
related way become a desideratum. 

I suggest also that separate periods daily for 
mother tongue and arithmetic may have to be pro- 
vided in the time-table of the academic school and 
portions covered in the functional rather than in the 
ordinary way. 
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DOES NON-PROMOTION IMPROVE 


SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


by W. H. WORTH 


Adapted from the September 1959 issue of The 
ATA Magazine, published by the Alberta (Canada) 
Teachers’ Association. Dr. Worth is associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Alberta and 
a specialist in elementary education. 


eee STUDENTS who had not been promoted 
and repeated the third grade were matched case for 
case with a like number of low-achievers who had 
been promoted to the fourth grade. 


The matching was done on the basis of sex, IQ, 
chronological age, and achievement test data. 


The performance of the pupils in 12 aspects of 
achievement in reading, arithmetic, and language 
was measured before the promotional decision and 
at the end of the experimental year. 

Although the pupils were enrolled in over 80 dif- 
ferent classrooms, there was much similarity in 
their educational environments. Each group was 
taught by teachers with substantially the same 
amount of training and experience. 

There was little evidence that school progress 
was affected by differences in attendance, health, 
or home and family conditions. Considerable simi- 
larity also existed in the methods and materials em- 
ployed by the teachers of each group. 

When the achievement gains of the two groups 
were compared, it was found that the promoted 
pupils had gained significantly more than those who 
had not been promoted in reading vocabulary, total 
reading, and arithmetic fundamentals, 

The repeaters, on the other hand, gained sig- 
nificantly more than the promoted in paragraph 
reading. The differences between the groups in read- 
ing comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, total arith- 
metic, mechanics of English, spelling, total language, 
word recognition, and total achievement were not 
significant in the usual statistical sense. 

However, the majority of the differences in these 
eight aspects of achievement favored the promoted 
pupils. The gains in all 12 aspects of achievement 
for the pupils of both groups were less than the 
ten-month gains normally expected of typical pupils 
on the standardized tests used. 

There was some inconsistency in the gain scores 
in reading. Explanations for the disparity of these 
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results appear to be related to the nature of the 


reading tasks presented by the tests. 

From these data it might be concluded that con- 
tinued reliance upon-non-promotion in itself to im- 
prove school achievement is unwarranted. The low- 
achievers who were not promoted made no greater, 
and often less, gain in achievement than those who 
were promoted. 

A possible reason for the apparent inability of 


low-achievers to profit academically from non-pro- 


motion may lie in the fact that teachers in this 
investigation reported using few, if any, supple- 
mentary learning materials in an effort to adapt 
instruction to the individual needs of the pupils 
concerned. 

It might therefore be inferred that, in large 
measure, the non-promoted pupils repeated the regu- 


lar third grade program, while the promoted pupils 


were exposed to the regular fourth grade program. 

If this were the case, and assuming that the 
repetition of partially-learned material is less stimu- 
lating than the challenge of new material, then the 
repetitive nature of the treatment accorded the non- 
promoted pupils may account for these low-achievers 
not exhibiting greater gains. 

The lack of special provisions for the non-pro- 
moted suggests the need for teachers to individual- 
ize instruction for pupils so classified, in an effort 


to overcome the boredom and wastefulness that con- 


ceivably results from mere repetition of the regular 
program. 

Such individualization of instruction may well 
require the development and utilization of special 
curricula methods and materials. The fact that few 
teachers reported individualizing instruction also 
suggests that existing programs of teacher educa- 
tion, both of a pre-service and in-service nature, 
may not be as helpful in preparing teachers for this 
responsibility as they might be. 

It should not be concluded from these data that 
automatic promotion is the answer to the instruc- 
tional problem posed by the low-achievers. 

Promotion will not change their basic learning 
rate. Nor will it guarantee them the kind of instruc- 
tion that they need. 

In our graded system, as evidenced by the find- 
ings of this study, there are likely to be too many 
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classrooms in which the low-achiever’s unique edu- 
cational needs will go unrecognized, and where he 
will simply be given the same educational diet as 
the rest of the class. 

To run the risk of promoting the’ low-achiever 
to tasks beyond his comprehension is probably 
equally as hazardous to his development as expos- 
ing him to mere repetition of the previous year’s 
work. 

But teachers still have to make promotional de- 
cisions. Should the low-achiever be promoted or 
not? What is the answer? There is probably no 
single answer. 

Recognizing that our graded system is likely to 
persist for some time, it would seem wise for school 
workers to carefully re-examine existing promotion 
policies and practices with a view to clarifying the 
bases for promotional decisions and reducing the 
incidence of non-promotion. 

Under existing conditions a few selected chil- 
dren are apt to profit more from non-promotion 
than from promotion. But careful selection is only 
the beginning. 
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Whether the low-achiever is promoted or not, 
adequate provisions must be made for him. Atten- 
tion needs to be given to the development of special 
curricula, methods and materials designed to facili- 
tate individualized instruction so that his educa- 
tional needs may be effectively met. Few benefits 
are likely to accrue to his achievement from ex- 
posure to the regular grade-level program on a 
get-what-you-can basis. 

Probably the eventual solution lies in the develop- 
ment of a form of school organization in which pro- 
motion and non-promotion would not occur. 

Such a form of school organization would elimi- 
nate traditional grade level lines and the curriculum 
rigidity that tends to result, and would substitute a 
flexible method of pupil classification permitting 
the continuous progress of pupils from one term to 
the next. 

If this were done, and at the same time provisions 
were made for individualized instruction, it might 
be possible to bring about greater gains in achieve- 
ment for pupils presently categorized as low-achiev- 
ers in our schools. 
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ON THE SHORTAGE | | 


bivscae Wee Risse Se 


Adapted from the June-September 1959 issue of 
The A. M. A., journal of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, 
England. Unconventional though this article may 
be, many teachers in other countries may be ex- 
pected to find themselves in agreement with much 
of its contents. 


i. WOULD APPEAR that contemporary opinions be- 
lieve that the two chief causes of the present short- 
age of teachers are the higher salaries offered by 
industry and the size of classes. It is possible that 
neither of these is valid, and that the unpopularity 
of the profession is due to the job itself. If teachers 
were paid £10,000 per annum, and had classes of 
three, there still might be a shortage. 

The task of teaching is, on the whole, a slow and 
unexciting one. Like the mills of God, knowledge 
is ground slowly, and, if ground often enough, will 
become dust. There is little opportunity for an ex- 
perienced teacher to do anything else. A truly civi- 
lized community would have a system whereby the 
teacher could turn his hand to something else for 
a change, as an inspector, or an administrator, or 
a teacher in a training college. Conversely, most of 
the administrators, training college tutors, and in- 
spectors have become too far removed from the 
classroom. They cannot be blamed for this: they 
are on a good wicket, and know it. It is hard to 
think of any other profession where there is so 
little opportunity for change. ° 

Also, the job of teaching takes some living up to 
for the average sinner. The teacher must be a man 
of strict moral sense: he must not ride his bicycle 
without a rear light, or drop his ice cream paper, 
or get drunk. Being a model of behavior always can 
be achieved easily by only a few. Most headmasters 
can do it, but they are usually far from typical of 
man. The man-in-the-street looks for the chance to 
get his own back. “Fancy,” he will say, “you a 
teacher, and you didn’t know that,” or, “Sinful! 
He’s a teacher, and he owes his greengrocer money.” 
Perhaps the teaching profession deserves this. For 
the job obtrudes upon the personality; the teacher 
of many years’ standing will find himself correcting 
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letters received from relatives, giving marks to tele- 
vision programs, or reproving his grocer. 

. — oe { 

Most jobs have perquisites: butchers can get 


joints, shop-keepers can evade income tax, travellers 
get motor cars. Teachers get nothing. Every penny 
is taxable, and, unlike a clergyman, the profession 
cannot claim relief of rates for the use of a study. 
What the teacher needs is a “room of one’s own.” 
Administration is the simplest thing in the world 
with a room, an in- and an out-tray, a telephone, 
and a secretary. The average teacher has to do a 
considerable amount of organization without these — 
facilities. Most teachers have three filing cabinets— 
a suit pocket, sports jacket pocket, and the front- 
room mantlepiece. To leave things in that dusty 
corner of the staff room is to lose them. O for a 
room with a desk, a phone, and a carpet! There is 
one perquisite which the teacher has: a free supply ” 
of chalk for dart-playing. 

An equally serious drawback to the profession — 
is the lack of intellectual freedom, Frustrating also 
is the need to follow the via media. Extremes of 
politics, or taste in clothes, women and song must 
be avoided at all costs. A teacher has to be sober 
as a judge, as diplomatic as a prime minister, and 


as noncommittal as a director of education on a 
dustman’s salary. 

Even the teacher’s hobbies are not his own. Let~ 
it be known that he is a keen amateur actor, and ~ 
he will find himself producing the “play” (with 
most of the best lines deleted, of course). There is 
a kind of hush-philosophy which has grown up 
around the matter of extra-curricular activities. 
These are hobbies and not work: men are not forced 
to do them; they are done voluntarily. Teachers 
enjoy doing scouting, and umpiring is not a duty. 
But this does not prevent advertisements from ap- 
pearing with such phrases as “willingness to under- 
take scouts or games or alia will be a strong recom- 
mendation.” Again, one wonders if the shop as- 
sistant would mind being asked to develop photo- 
graphs in his spare time, or if the medical prac- 
titioner would be willing to referee soccer matches. 

Alas, no wonder so many leave the monastic world 
of the teacher, and adventure into the great school 


of life. 


, 
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THE FUTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


by ROBERT PEERS 

A digest from Fundamental and Adult Education, 
(Vol. X, 1958, No. 4), a quarterly bulletin pub- 
lished by Unesco. 


Aor EDUCATION has had various purposes in 
the past. In the still backward countries of the world 
it must continue to carry the burden of elementary 
training and preparation for changing vocational 
requirements, until these are taken over completely 
by adequate arrangements for education during the 
periods of childhood and adolescence. But all this 
should not blind us to the real purpose and tasks 
‘of adult education as the final stage in the education 
of the citizen of a free society, a stage which should 
continue throughout the active life of the individual. 

Let us assume that we have, in fact and not merely 
in name, achieved something which can be described 
as secondary education for all, followed by further 
education, either full-time or part-time, beyond the 
school-leaving age. What then follows? Many more 
than at present will have received their training as 
full-time students in universities and other places 
of higher learning; others, again in greater num- 
bers, will have combined part-time specialized study 
with work. Their education, as human beings and 
as citizens, cannot be complete and may be just be- 
ginning when their specialized training is ended. 
That is equally true of those whom circumstance or 
choice destined for the less exacting kinds of work. 

All at this stage will be entering upon their duties 
and their heritage as responsible citizens of a demo- 
cratic society—that is, a-society in! which there is 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of 
movement, freedom to elect the government of their 
choice by democratic methods, and freedom to cre- 
_ate, administer and control their own voluntary or- 
ganizations for the achievement of common ends. 
But we may well ask, of what use is freedom without 
the ability to use it? What meaning can there be in 
freedom of thought or freedom without the ability 
to use it? What meaning can there be in freedom 
of thought or freedom of speech if people are unable 
to think to any purpose and have nothing significant 
to say? What value is there in the freedom to elect 
governments by democratic methods if the electors 
are unable to understand the issues before them? 
And what is the advantage of freedom of association 
if there is no clear understanding of common ends? 

There is one further question, perhaps the most 
important: how can these freedoms continue to op- 
erate in our complex social organization of today 
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and how can their continuance be ensured? They 
will last only as long as they are compatible with 
ordered progress, and so long as people value them 
themselves and tolerate them in others. “Democ- 
racy and liberalism are only compatible, can only 
work together, when it so happens that all, or the 
great majority, of those enjoying their democratic 
right of suffrage also share the common denomi- 
nator of liberal principles.” It is easy to forget that 
democratic institutions may be used to destroy 
democracy. 


It is with the liberal principles on which our so- 
ciety is based and which are necessary to its survival 
that adult education must be largely concerned. But 
these principles exist not merely in theory; they are 
also expressed in action, in the movements of his- 
tory, in the shaping of institutions, in attitudes of 
mind, and in the relations which exist between in- 
dividuals and groups within and beyond our own 
boundaries. The key to them lies, not in narrow 
vocational studies, but in those which concern man 
as a human being and as a free and responsible 
member of the larger society of the nation and the 
world. It is not sufficient, however, to think of what 
is termed a liberal education merely as one which 
is proper for the free citizen of a static society; 
rather must we think of it as one which sets men 
free—free from their own pre-occupations, free 
from preconceptions and prejudices, free to serve 
their generation to the limit of enlarged abilities 
and to enter with their fellows into the creative 
enjoyment of the fuller life which now, with in- 
creased knowledge and greater power, has become 
a possibility for all who are capable of sharing it. 

It is not necessary here to enter into the some- 
what barren controversy as to the subjects of study 
which best contribute to the purposes to be served 
by adult education. What is “liberal” depends as 
much upon the methods and purpose of the particu- 
lar study as upon the nature of the subject. The 
study of science in the modern world can fire the 
imagination and raise the larger questions concern- 
ing the destiny of man equally with the study of 
history, philosophy or politics. 

Thus it is wrong to suppose that adult education 
must be exclusively concerned with the so-called 
social sciences, although it is important that many 
more than at present should understand the nature 
of the forces which operate in our society, the con- 
ditions which secure its economic foundations, and 
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the political arrangements which preserve the right 
balance between stability and desirable social 
change. For many others, whose intellectual inter- 
ests lie in other directions, what is needed, in addi- 
tion to the basic knowledge which all should possess, 
is flexibility of mind, ability to judge objectively 
between conflicting ideas, and willingness to ex- 
amine and reach firm conclusions on matters in 
which they are involved as citizens. These qualities 
and abilities are not confined to those who choose 
particular social studies rather than some other 
intellectual discipline. 


The demand for adult education should spring 
from all the situations in which men and women 
find themselves, as individuals and in their group 
relations. Interest in the wider political relation- 
ships normally comes with greater maturity in the 
middle and later years of life, and one contributory 
influence determining the high average age of adult 
students in Britain and some other countries has 
undoubtedly been the neglect of those other interests 
which are dominant in the earlier years of adult life. 
When basic education and specialized vocational 
training are ended, most people are involved pro- 
gressively in preparations for marriage, home- 
making and the bringing-up of children. Here again, 
as in the larger social pattern, our educational sys- 
tems concentrate on the practical, utilitarian aspects 
of home life. There are ample opportunities for 
acquiring skill in the domestic crafts, the care of 
children, home decoration, gardening and the like. 
But when it comes to the less tangible aspects of 
family life: the relations between husband and wife 
and between parents and children, the pre-school 
education of the child, the psychological factors 
which make or mar the home atmosphere and thus 
determine to a large extent the character and quality 
of the rising generation, we have little to offer. It 
is left in the main to marriage guidance counsellors 
to give what help they can when the marriage is on 
the point of breaking down. Yet underlying these 
matters are possibilities of study no less exacting 
and no less liberal than those which underlie the 
successful functioning of the larger society of the 
nation. 


This is but one example of neglected interests of 
younger adult life which might be exploited in con- 
tinuing adult education and would lead on, through 
what has hitherto been an educationally barren 
period, to the more mature studies of later years. 

It may be said that not all are capable of dis- 
ciplined academic study or have the desire or will 
to pursue it outside the day-to-day tasks of earning 
a living. All that need be claimed is that many more 
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than at present appear to’have the capacity for con- f 
tinued learning and potential interest in it, and that — 
the foreseeable increase in the numbers might trans- _ 
form our society. It is not only they themselves who 
would be affected by increased knowledge and 
greater power to enjoy and to serve; they would 
represent so many new points of influence, changing 
by example the attitudes of those with whom they 
came: into contact. 


This does not mean that adult education, given 
the possibility of-extension as earlier education is 
improved and new interests are tapped, is still only 
for the relatively few. When we think of it not only 
as education for the better functioning of our so- 


f 


ciety but also as education for leisure, its possible 

scope is vastly increased. Adult education must con- 

cern itself with the quality of life in society. In spite 

of higher standards of living and greater leisure, we 

have reason to be appalled by the ugliness which — 
we have produced and the lack of grace in living. — 
Just as the arts of government are no longer the 

monopoly of a privileged class, but are now, with | 
increasing leisure, the prerogative of all, so the | 
cultivation of the creative arts need no longer be — 
confined to those who earn a precarious living by 
them or have the means to follow their bent without’ 
counting the cost. Adult education may be the 
means of converting what would otherwise be wasted 

time into creative leisure, capable through the re- 
lease of undiscovered abilities of contributing to— 
the enrichment of the common life. The worker-poet | 
or novelist, the routine factory operative who finds 

his satisfaction in the practice of music, art or 
drama, the neighborhood group which contributes 

to the beautifying of our sordid urban surround- 

ings, are no longer to be regarded as isolated ex-~ 
amples standing out against the general apathy, - 
but as portents of the new society if we have the 

will and the means to achieve it. 


There is one other task which falls to adult life. 
The rapid advances in knowledge and practice and 
the changed conditions which result from them cre- 
ate the need for a constant renewal of knowledge 
on the part of those whose training was completed 
at an earlier stage. This is the one case for a con- 
tinuation of vocational training in the later years 
of adult life. It represents an important but limited 
task, and one which does not vitiate but rather re- 
inforces the claim that the main function of adult 
education is to provide for the adult population 
the opportunity to enter upon the wider field of 
liberal and humane studies as an offset to the cramp- 
ing influence of restrictive training and as a means 
to better living. 
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TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS: 
AN INTERNATIONAL VIEW 


by PAUL SMITH 


This is an original article written for Panorama 
by the secretary of the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association of the 


U.S.A. 


Bias ARTICLE is based on views expressed by lead- 
ing educators drawn from 31 countries in Africa, 
Asia, Europe, Latin America and North America. 
They recently spent six weeks at United Nations 
headquarters in New York studying the work of 
the Secretariat, the General Assembly and other UN 
organs in session at the time. 

The group identified three major questions which 
require determination in planning programs of 
teaching about the United Nations: (1) the rela- 
tionship between the presentation of world affairs 
in general and the United Nations in particular; 
(2) the relationship between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities concerned with teaching about 
the United Nations; (3) specific devices and teach- 
ing methods which might be used. 

Concerning the first question, it is important that 
the United Nations be integrated with a larger focus 
which encompasses world affairs. In some areas of 
the world, regional organizations are doing a sig- 
nificantly useful job in the political, economic and 
social fields in addition to_the work being done by 
the United Nations and its intergovernmental agen- 
cies. Far from competing with the United Nations, 
as Mr. Hammarskjold has emphasized, regional or- 
ganizations in many cases are complementing and 
making more effective the work of the United Na- 
tions. The work of the Organization of American 
States in Latin America and the contributions of 
the Colombo Plan in Southeast Asia are cases in 
point. While the United Nations merits study as a 
significant part of the world scene, it is essential 
that its relative place should be seen in perspective. 

The second main question concerns the relation- 
ship between curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The United Nations must be presented in con- 
sonance with the needs, resources and the desires 
of the people, and in relation to other activities. 
However, because of rigid and overcrowded cur- 
ricula, teaching about the United Nations has be- 
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come, in many schools, almost completely an extra- 
curricular activity. 

The result is that the attention given to the 
United Nations is fairly casual, unsystematic and 
haphazard. Educators generally agree that extra- 
curricular activities become far more purposeful if 
they are integrated with the teaching program in 
the school. 

Turning now to the third point, teaching about 
the United Nations usually takes place in one of 
two ways: directly through social studies or in- 
directly through all subjects in the curriculum. For 
example, music education can enrich its offering by 
tunes and musicals from other lands. Home eco- 
nomics and health education classes can use the 
materials produced by WHO, FAO, and Unesco to 
enrich their teaching. And so on through the subject 
areas. Teaching about the United Nations, to be 
effective, requires many approaches over a period 
of years. Therefore, it should be a part of the cur- 
riculum from elementary through secondary educa- 
tion. It should be used wherever it can fit naturally 
and wherever it can enrich and add a dimension to 
the subject matter. 

The group was unanimous in its opinion that 
much more could be done throughout the world to 
improve and enrich teaching about the United Na- 
tions, although it found encouragement in many 
auspicious and promising practices. Model Assem- 
blies, provided that they were well planned, well 
prepared, and well done, seemed to be successful 
in some countries. Several new methods reported 
from various countries appealed to the group. 
Among them was the idea of having a traveling 
teacher present the United Nations within the 
schools of his country. There was also the technique 
of involving hundreds of teachers in the prepara- 
tion of manuals for teachers who want to include 
the United Nations in their class programs. Other 
activities brought to light included the steps taken 
in some countries to make the study of the UN 
compulsory at certain grade levels, the establish- 
ment of Junior Unesco Clubs, specific units of study 
on the specialized agencies, seminars, conferences 
and institutes for teachers, and residential seminars 
for students. 
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Everyman's United Nations. UN Office of Public 
Information, New York. Sixth Edition. 1959. 607 
pages. $3.50; 25/-sterling; 14.00 Swiss francs. 


Mankind today is no better or no worse than 
mankind of a thousand years ago. Man is just 
as wise or as foolish and as greedy or as generous 
as he ever was. But the subtle ferment of civiliza- 
tion, bubbling and simmering since the dawn of his 
existence, is changing the world, if not the nature 
of man himself; and, on the whole, it is changing 
the world for the better. The standard of man’s 
morality may be no higher, or his intellectual ca- 
pacity no greater, than they were a thousand years 
ago; but the boundaries of his knowledge have 
widened with explosive rapidity. Knowledge itself 
has been scattered widespread around the world, 
so that more and more people are sharing more 
and more knowledge in common. This sharing of 
knowledge brings people closer together. By doing 
so it prepares the way for better understanding of 
each other, and when there is understanding be- 
tween men, bonds of friendship develop. 
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Signs of this may be seen among those who 
share a common A fish-farmer from 
South-East Asia meeting a fisheries conservation 
officer from the United States can share a common 
interest in the technicalities of their work. Teachers 


vocation. 


from any countries can be friends together, within 
the boundaries of their profession, whatever may 
be their political ideologies or however different 
may be their social customs. But even the masses 
of mankind, who have no common interests other 
than that they are all human, also are sharing a 
dish of knowledge that contains some strange in- 
eredients. Untold millions of people in many dif- 


know the Khrushchev and 


Eisenhower—or, at any rate, Ike, and they also 


ferent lands names 
share in varying degree a knowledge of such things 
as gasoline, rock-and-roll, atomic bombs, anti-polio 
vaccine, Marilyn Monroe and a thousand other in- 
congruous things. Moreover, this strange mixture 
of knowledge spreads inexorably around the world, 
seeping through iron curtains and into remote and 
lonely corners. 
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The things that make up this hodgepodge of 
knowledge are the achievements—and the excreta 
of our civilization. They are the creations of men 
or of the way of life that men have devised, and 
because men are foolish and mean as well as wise 
and noble, civilization reflects both good and bad, 
and the institutions our civilization has created 
display man’s frailties as well as his ideals, None- 
theless, many of those institutions are remarkable 
achievements. Modern medicine, the parliamentary 
system, the concept of the rule of law—these all 
are creations of which men can be justifiably proud, 
for the ethos of each of these reflects the highest 
attributes of men’s minds and of the civilization 
which we know. 

By this token, it can be said that there was a 
touch of sublime wisdom in the attempt to create 
a League of Nations. After that attempt was blown 
away by man’s foolishness, good again prevailed to 
spur him on to try once more to unite the nations. 
This he has done: and even if we are no better 
than our forefathers were, is not the creation of 
the United Nations an achievement beyond any- 
thing that they accomplished? 

It remains an achievement in spite of its frailties. 
These are numerous enough, and the cynic can 
readily point them out. He can criticize the tedious 
controversies over insignificant things. He may 
pour scorn on the deadly earnestness with which 
governments, both the great and the feeble, can 
squabble and intrigue and make mischief among 
themselves. He can despise the squalid practice 
which accepts expediency before principle and 
which promotes horse-trading behind a facade of 
high ideals and fine words. Even of the fine words 
the speechmakers themselves complain, saying that 
their speeches are soporific and futile. The cynic 
will say that if ever anything urgent and important 
has to be done, the five hundred delegates will 
almost certainly pass the buck to the Secretary- 
General. But, if the Secretary-General, who is young 
and energetic, does something constructive the or- 
ganization will not have failed. 

Moreover, there are other more encouraging 
aspects of this monolithic institution. Its existence 
is itself a tribute to man’s wisdom, or at least to 
his good sense: for having frightened himself by 
his own destructiveness, he has attempted to find 
some means of settling his disputes by words. Even 
if those means are tedious and sometimes seem 
inane, they are better than war. The United Na- 
tions has provided a ground for the battle of words 
—hbetween Communist and non-Communist, or 
Arab and Jew; even if the battle does flare up 
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occasionally, there is no doubt that in the past 
fifteen years it has been often kept under control 
by the influence of the U.N. The easing of tensions 
between the Communist and non-Communist halves 
of the world is largely attributable to the disputa- 
tions which they have waged in the international 
forum. 

Another remarkable effect on international affairs 
has been created by the inclusion of the new na- 
tions which have come into being since 1945, The 
United Nations has played the major part in pro- 
moting the influences of these countries. For here, 
in theory, all are equal. The inexperienced, the 
backward and the underdeveloped, even the poorest 
of independent countries, can make their voices 
heard and their votes coveted. The actions and _at- 
titudes of some new members of the international 
club frequently are annoying and frustrating to 
one or other of the foundation members, and some- 
times are embarrassing to their own clique: but 
off with the 
taunt that the offending country is too inexperi- 


these irritations cannot be brushed 


enced or too backward to know better, for such 
failings do not count against any member in this 
haven of international equality. 

Fortunately, these influences are not without ef- 
fect on the immature nations themselves. Heady 
aspirations to make a splash in the world as the 
leader of this or that bloc can be sobered by the 
rituals of the ponderous machine and by the hard 
facts of life. There is a growing realization that 
goodwill, good sense and true independence of out- 
look can win the respect of other nations and that 
a small or poor nation can earn that respect as 
readily as any other. 

The growth of these ideas among nations is a 
marked advance. But no less an achievement is 
the work of the 14 great international agencies 
which are related to the United Nations. Such 
agencies as the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization have made a great contribution to the 
world by promoting cooperation between the na- 
tions for the general good of all. 

The eagerness with which the new countries of 
the world seek membership in this club, and the 
growing belief that its activities, even when they 
seem most futile, are a far preferable alternative 
to something much worse, make it apparent that 
the United Nations is here to stay. It is in the in- 
terest of the peoples of all lands that they should 
have a knowledge and understanding of its work. 
Teachers are the key to unlock the door to this 
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understanding and to make it available to the next 
generation. To help the teacher in doing so, there 
is no better source of information than the com- 
pendious volume, Everyman’s United Nations. 

This is essentially a handbook of facts concern- 
ing the activities and functions of the United Na- 
tions and the international agencies which are 
related to it. It is compact, easy of reference and 
indispensable as a ready resource. Although it is 
not the kind of book which most teachers would 
need to own personally, it is certainly one which 
ought to be available in every school library. 


William A. R. Walker 


Die USA im deutschen Schulbuch. Edited by Georg 
Eckert and Otto-Ernst Schiiddekopf. Albert Lim- 
bach Verlag, Braunschweig. 1958. 136 pages. No 


price given. 


U. S. plans for economic aid are doomed to 
ultimate failure if a poorly informed foreign na- 
tion can interpret it as “just another form of Amer- 
can domination and imperialism.” This book (The 
United States of America in German Pre-College 
Textbooks) attempts to show just what image is 
created by schoolbooks in the minds of young 
German students. 

The texts examined are those used in teaching 
the English language, world literature, geography, 
and history. These are the four main fields in which 
a German high school student obtains information 
about other countries. 

The authors of the four separate studies con- 
tained in this volume correctly realize that the 
“forming of a fair image” is all important. No 
amount of instruction and indoctrination on the 
college level is sufficient to change completely no- 
tions about another country wrongly conceived in 
high school days. 

Part one, entitled “The Image of the United 
States in German Texts for the, Teaching of High 
School English,” is written by Dr. Paul Hartig 
(Franzésisches Gymnasium Berlin). Hartig de- 
plores the excessive space many English language 
texts habitually devote to British life and institu- 
tions in comparison to the meagre space reserved 
for the description of American realia. 

He states that the teaching of modern languages 
in Germany after World War I underwent a transi- 
tion from the purely linguistic to the more modern 
concept of presenting culture and realia of the 
language-area. Hertig quotes the so-called “Rich- 
tersche Richtlinien,” a set of guiding principles 
which became the norm for curriculi in Prussia in 
1924. These rules, characteristic of the educational 
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aims and policies of the Weimar Republic, en- 
visaged “Western Europeanism” as the aim in 
teaching foreign languages and cultures. This at- 
titude led to neglect of the cultural contribution of 


the New World. 


In 1931 the author initiated a movement, which 
soon gathered momentum, to place the teaching 
of American English and realia on an equal footing 
with that of British life. 


According to the author, since World War II 
America is more and more assuming its proper | 
position in the framework of modern language — 
teaching. This is due to the American occupation 
of Western Germany, the American contribution to- . 
wards its reconstruction, and an increasing aware- 
ness of the role of the United States in the modern 
world. 

Nevertheless, the author deals critically with many 
details in current German textbooks. 

In the next section, “Life and Literature in the 
U.S.A. in German Language Texts and Readers for 
Intermediary and High Schools, 1949-1957,” Dr. 
Gerhard Linne, a teacher himself, attempts to dis- 
cover whether the U.S. is represented fairly by 
the translated literary tidbits offered the German 
youth between the ages of 10 and 18. Dr. Linne 
finds that both the history and current conditions 
of the U.S. are reasonably well reflected in these 
literary excerpts. References to the two World Wars 
have been omitted. Emphasis is centered on Ameri- 
can-German relations (role of Carl Schurz, etc.), 
American cultural contributions, and similarities 
in everyday life between the two countries. 

In comparison with these two chapters the study 
of “The United States of America As Mirrored in 
German Geography Texts” by Prof. Dr. J.-U. Samel 
appears somewhat thin. It offers little more than 
a well-compiled bibliography of texts in this field 
and an attempt at evaluating them according to 
their suitability for classroom purposes. | 

The final section consists of an extensive study 
by co-editor Dr. Otto-Ernst Schiiddekopf of the 
treatment the U.S. receives in history texts for 
schools of the German Federal Republic. The study 
follows a chronological pattern, dealing separately 
with the main periods of American history. 

Schiiddekopf concludes that, on the whole, re- 
cently published texts attempt to offer objective 
and well-rounded pictures of the U.S. to students 
at German intermediary and high schools. Pro- 
fessor Schiiddekopf’s contribution is particularly 
valuable because it includes carefully compiled ap- 
pendices which deal, among other things, with the 
teaching of American history in the various regions 
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of West Germany; a chronology of American his- 
tory as used in many German schools; maps and 
illustrations; and examination questions and proj- 
ect subjects for use in teaching American history. 


The book is important because it draws well- 
deserved attention to a weakness common in the 
educational system and curriculum development of 
-many countries—the presentation of other nations 
to young students. 

So far as I know, it is the first work published 
in Europe that probes the teaching and texts on 
the United States and the image thus produced. 
Printing of the volume was made possible by the 
German Unesco Commission. It is issued as Volume 
3 in a series published by the “Internationales 
Schulbuchinstitut” (International Institute for Text- 


books). 


I wholly agree with the opinion of the cultural 
attache of the U.S. Embassy in Bonn, Edward D. 
Myers, who says in the preface: 

“Although the analyses and recommendations in 
this book are directed primarily at the teaching 
profession, they must also be of significance to 
everyone who has a serious interest in the best 
possible education and training of German youth.” 
In the opinion of this reviewer valuable grassroots 
work for the future elimination of international 
misunderstanding can be accomplished by more 
studies of this nature. 


Karl E. Lichtenecker 


Home Environment and the School by Elizabeth 
Fraser. Publication No. XLIII of the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research in Education. University of Lon- 


don Press. 1959. 75 pages. 10/6d. 


It has been said that the greatest gift a child can 
have is to have intelligent parents. Although this 
saying is usually taken to imply the importance of 
heredity, it can equally indicate the importance of 
the family environment provided by the parents. 
Clearly, the parents’ influence does not cease to 
operate when the child is born, but continues 
throughout all his growth and learning. For the last 
fifty years, research workers in education and 
psychology have argued over the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment in determining 
a child’s intellectual abilities. Of recent years there 
has been a trend to accept both nature and nur- 
ture as important and to concentrate on studying 
the precise manner in which each may affect a 
child’s progress to maturity. 


Looking round the pupils in his classroom, a 
teacher will readily find evidence that home en- 
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vironment is a powerful influence on a child’s 
progress in school. The child from a good home 
has so many advantages over the child from a 
poor home. But what precisely constitutes a “good 
home”? Which aspects of the home environment 
are crucial in aiding the success of a pupil in his 
school work—the material prosperity, the educa- 
tional and cultural standards of the parents, the 
encouragement they give and the interest they 
take? Other aspects are alleged to handicap a 
pupil—a broken home, insecurity or an unhappy 
emotional atmosphere, the absence of the mother 
at work. 


In a book published by the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, Dr. Elizabeth Fraser de- 
scribes an investigation of these questions, based 
on a survey of over 400 homes in Aberdeen and 
a follow-up of the secondary school progress of 
pupils from these homes. In several ways this 
survey breaks new ground, particularly in its ap- 
proach to two serious difficulties which face a re- 
search worker in this field. These are the problem 
of assessing the quality of the home background 
and the problem of using a wide range of examina- 
tion results from pupils in the different streams of 
several schools to build up a comprehensive meas- 
urement of educational progress. For the educa- 
tional measurement, Dr. Fraser has evolved an 
ingenious statistical method to enable comparisons 
to be made between pupils from different streams 
in a school, making use of the performance of 
pupils transferred from one stream to another: the 
description of this method is tactfully condensed 
in a two-page appendix. For the sociological as- 
sessment, each home was visited by the author 
herself, and rated on eleven different aspects, sev- 
eral of which involved the preparation of precise 
objective standards of judgment. 

The main body of the report, 35 of the 75 pages, 
is a description and discussion of the results of 
the survey. Some popularly held views are con- 
firmed. The financial status and cultural level of 
the home are found to be important influences. 
The parents’ attitudes to the education and future 
employment of the child and their encouragement 
of his school work are likewise important. On cer- 
tain points, there is no evidence to support popular 
views. Absence of the mother at work had no asso- 
ciation with poorer school performance in this re- 
view of secondary school children. 

Of special interest is the importance given in 
the results to the emotional aspect of the home 
background. “It is clear that emotional disturbance 
has a disrupting influence on the child’s school 
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performance, and .. . it is the bright child who 


suffers most.” 

In the final chapter, the author challenges the 
view that the problem of the emotionally disturbed 
child is outside the teacher’s scope. “Too often, 
when one is faced with a child whose work is 
below the standard one might expect of him, the 
simplest explanation is to say that he is lazy and 
careless and that he doesn’t try. To a child who 
may already feel himself rejected by his parents, 
this is a further rejection by his teachers, at a 
time when he most requires emotional support.” 

The results from this and similar investigations 
show that the ideal of equality of opportunity in 
education will not be easily achieved. Behind the dif- 
ferences of inherited ability lies this other problem 
of a rather different kind of heritage—the passing 
on from one generation to the next of attitudes and 
values which may determine the course of a child’s 
education. Dr. Fraser’s book is thus more than 
an ordinary research report. It is a thought-provok- 
ing review of a topic which is likely to grow in 
importance in the years ahead. 

(Adapted from the October 9, 1959, issue of The 
Scottish Educational Journal, organ of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland.) 


Nehru: The Years of Power by Vincent Sheean. 
Random House, New York. 1960. 306 pages. $5.00. 


Using the life and thought of Nehru as the peg, 
Mr. Sheean writes fluently and well upon a great 
many economic and political aspects of modern 
India. He describes Nehru — no doubt with justice 
—as a great and good man and as the mainspring 
of India’s current achievements. 


Primary Education. Her Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, London. 1959. 334 pages. 10 shillings; $1.88. 


Primarily designed for elementary school teach- 
ers, this book contains information on the general 
development of children, and the best ideas and 
practices for teaching them gleaned by English 
school inspectors in the course of their work. The 
sturdy common sense that permeates this volume 
may be illustrated by this sentence from the sec- 
tion on the educational uses of radio: “Broadcasts 
may fire young children’s imagination and excite 
their curiosity, but it is the teacher who will dis- 
cover and provide the right opportunities for sin- 
cere expression of feeling and for the satisfaction 
of this curiosity: the broadcasts do not usurp his 
role—they challenge his skill as a teacher.” 
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The Story of Indonesia by Louis Fischer. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 1959. 341 pages. $5.00. 


A sympathetic study of Indonesia by a first- — 
rate U.S. journalist. It combines travelogue, in- 
terviews with prominent personalities, history, eco- 
nomics, politics and sociology, and includes a good 
bibliography as well. References to Indonesian edu- 
cation are given only in passing. 


Vocational Education for Rural America. Depart- — 
ment of Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Washington, D.C. 1959. 354 
pages. $4.00. 


How to prepare rural youth and adults in the 
United States for living in an increasingly spe- 
cialized world is the subject of this study. It faces 
squarely the problems of educating children in — 
areas handicapped by limited financial resources, 
limited enrollments, and district boundary restric- _ 
tions, and offers challenging solutions. 


Chinese Art and Culture by René Grousset. Orion . 
Press, New York. 331 pages. $6.95. 


An English translation of the valuable study orig- — 
inally published in 1951 in French by the great 
orientalist René Grousset. More than a history of 
Chinese art, the book touches on all phases of 
Chinese civilization, including its political and eco- 
nomic development, philosophy, poetry and re-~ 
ligion. Well illustrated with 16 plates in color and 
64 in black and white. The publisher, a new firm, — 
deserves congratulations for his initiative in present- 
ing this outstanding work. 


CONCERNING OUR REVIEWERS 


William A. R. Walker, a native of Jamaica, is 
in the service of the Federation of the West Indies 
as Students Liaison Officer. He was for many 
years a distinguished colonial administrator on the 
Gold Coast (now Ghana). He holds an M.A. de- 
gree in history from Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. 


Dr. Karl A. Lichtenecker is cultural attache 
for the Austrian Embassy in Washington, D.C. He 
was previously editor of the Austrian Foreign 
Service Bulletin published by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. He received his doctorate from the 
University of Vienna in 1953. 
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HISTORY, OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession is composed of 105 na- 
tional members and numerous associate mem- 
bers representing millions of teachers in 60 
countries. Its purpose isto enable members of 
the teaching profession at all stages of educa- 
tion to exert an influence corresponding to the 
importance of their social function. 


It was founded at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
1952, in response to the desire of three interna- 
tional teachers’ organizations to speak with a 
more united voice for the teaching profession. It 
now includes two constituent federations; na- 
tional associations; associate member organiza- 
tions (regional or local teacher associations, in- 
dividual institutions of higher learning, societies 
for the scientific study of educational problems 
and the like); and international organizations 
that specialize in the field of education. 


Since the Copenhagen meeting, the Delegates 
have met at Oxford, Oslo, Istanbul, Manila, 
Frankfurt, Rome, and Washington, D.C. A spe- 
cific theme of prime interest to teachers is picked 
each year for discussion; it is discussed at the 
Assembly of Delegates and later published in 
a comprehensive report, 


From modest beginnings the World Confedera- 
tion has gradually expanded its scope of ac- 
tivities. Five subject-matter committees conduct 
research and plan programs in the field of edu- 
cational journalism; rural education; education 


for handicapped children; technical and voca- 
tional education; and adult education. 


Committees on education in Asia and Africa 
were formed following an Afro-Asian Conference 
held in Ceylon in April 1958. An Asian regional 
meeting is being held in Kuala Lumpur in April 
of this year; and an African regional meeting 
in Kampala, Uganda in May. The world Assem- 
bly of Delegates is meeting in Amsterdam July 
31-August 7. The principal subject for all three 
meetings is “Child Health and the School.” 


WCOTP has consultative status with the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Unesco, and FAO. In addition, it cooperates 
with other UN specialized agencies whenever 
their work relates, directly or indirectly, to edu- 
cation. 

Its cooperation with Unesco is especially note- 
worthy. WCOTP national member associations 
have prepared materials for use in teaching non- 
political aspects of the work of the UN and re- 
lated agencies, and have cooperated in publi- 
cizing the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

WCOTP publishes an annual report, which 
includes a summary of the proceedings of the 
Assembly of Delegates. Other publications are 
a quarterly dealing with international education 
and a monthly newsletter. All materials are 
published in English, French, and Spanish. 

The WCOTP Secretariat is located in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other offices are in London, Paris 


and New Delhi. 


RECENT WCOTP PUBLICATIONS 


1959 Annual Report — 50 


With summary of proceedings of 1959 Assembly of Delegates 
and text of resolutions approved. 


English, French, Spanish 


Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values 
English, French 


WCOTP in Washington 


Pictorial report of 1959 Assembly of Delegates. 
English, French 


Your Friends in Japan 


Illustrated reader for elementary school children. 


English, French 


A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers 


Introductory guide, arranged by regions and countries. 


English 


Audio-Visual Aids for International 
Understanding 


A listing of more than 1,200 films, filmstrips, slides and 
records selected mainly by national teacher associations. 


English 


WCOTP publishes also a quarterly magazine entitled Panorama, 
Teaching Throughout the World; and a monthly newsletter entitled 
Echo. Both appear in English, French and Spanish editions. 

Individuals and institutions may obtain all future WCOTP publica- 
tions, including the periodicals, for the sum of $2.00 (U.S., or the 
equivalent in any other national currency) per year. Please enclose 


the remittance with your order, and indicate what language edition 
is preferred. Write to 


WCOTP, 1227 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


—” 


